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QUIXOTIC 


HEN the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 

nance set out on his adventures, a gro- 

tesque figure in makeshift armor mounted 

on a rackabones nag, he made a valuable 

addition to the world’s vocabulary. Quixotic has been a 
widely useful word ever since. 

But those who have looked upon the word as a mere 

epithet of ridicule, with no thought for a finer connota- 

tion, have sadly misread their Cervantes. Don Quixote is 


a ludicrous figure. But at the heart of his absurdities 
there burns a clear flame of deep spiritual convic- 
tion. 

The expedition of Henry Ford and his hundred and 
fifty associates on the good ship “Oscar II” is undeni- 
ably Quixotic. It is impractical, visionary, maladroit. 

But it is not insincere. Its heart glows with a bright 
warmth of devotion to a high ideal. 

Quixotic in every sense of the word. 


A FORGOTTEN VIRTUE 


F necessity is the mother of invention, war is the des- 

potic dictator of economy. It might be difficult to de- 
termine, as a fact of social evolution, whether droughts 
and crop failures or the thousands of wars with which 
the human race has occupied itself, have been more ef- 
fective in disciplining man in the habits of frugality. 
Probably war has played the larger part, Because in war 
the individual is not only constrained by the great im- 
personal forces which he fails to understand, but also by 
the commands and exhortations of personal superiors 
whose will he is accustomed to obey. 

In every one of the warring nations their govern- 
ments, churchmen and writers are commanding and 
preaching a rigorous economy. How urgent the need may 
be to remind the people of this duty in Germany, in Rus- 
sia, or in France, the American onlooker is unable to 
guess; but in England the facts are sufficiently plain to 
convince the common-sense mind that a good deal of con- 
scientious effort is called for. Sir Gilbert Parker, for ex- 
ample, has recently published a frank piece of chiding, 
in which he reveals the persisting recklessness of that 
rich and vulgar element in the population which sup- 
ports the watering places and gives business to the man- 
ufacturers of the goods of ostentation. Sir Gilbert says 
in effect that these people, after a year and a half of 
war, are still conducting themselves in the old fool ways. 
Also, he says something else which is really more inter- 
esting. Too many English people that feel an obligation 
to economize and try to do it, do not know how. They 
make a great point of saving sixpences and shillings in 
bus and cab fares, perhaps, but show inability to organ- 
ize their households and to regulate the more important 
matters of personal expenditure. 

Possibly Sir Gilbert would not care to go too deeply 
into the causes of failure, but it cannot be supposed that 
so keen an observer of individuals and peoples is under 
any misapprehension in his own mind. The difference 
between the English and the French psychology in these 


matters was never better put than by Professor John 
Erskine the other day, when he explained the English 
reaction to pretty nearly everything by English satis- 
faction with the maxim, 

“Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever.” 
The English have, in fact, taken altogether too much 
content in their habit of “blundering thru,” which they 
have relied on too far in peace, as in war; in the house- 
hold, as in Downing Street. There is no better brain stuff 
in the world than in the solid British skull, but it has 
long needed a new set of exercizes and habits. It is get- 
ting them. 

If thru the bitterness of war the English people learn 
the lesson that the days of “blundering thru” are over, 
and that from this time forth nothing will “go” in west- 
ern civilization which is not surcharged with intelli- 
gence, their new taxes and their new debt will not be an 
unreasonable price for the education. 

This aspect of the “war and frugality” combination 
seems to us more fundamental and far more important 
than the so-called moral aspect. In days of stress the 
proclivity of mankind for good resolutions always mani- 
fests vitality. Sir Gilbert is right in believing that 
failure and discouragement and the relapse into old ways 
are attributable chiefly to a sad lack of “know how.” 
When all is said, there is strangely little proof that the 
heart of man is vastly better in these years of so-called 
civilization than it was in the ages of barbarism. Possi- 
bly the intelligence of man has not been much augment- 
ed either. But the application of intelligence to practi- 
cal affairs, little and big, has made all the difference 
between the rudeness of the steppe and the attainments 
that are symbolized by the banks of the Seine and of 
the Thames. 

Quite as much as the peoples of Europe, the people of 
the United States need awakening to the imperativeness 
of the old-fashioned virtue of thrift. And, like our Eng- 
lish kinsmen, they need to perfect themselves in it thru 
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a new application of intelligence. The fur dealers say 
that never in the history of their trade has there been 
such expenditure for costly skins as there has been in 
the last few weeks by “ladies” whose husbands were 
strangers to wealth until the war-munitions’ stocks gave 
them the fortune of luck. The philistinism of these per- 
sons is by no means a mere matter of indifference to 
things worth while. It is much more a matter of igno- 
rance. Their children and their children’s children will 
strive mightily to erase the first chapter of prosperity 
from their family history. 

The lesson of it all, for us as for Europe, is simple 
and clear. Impart, if possible at least a touch of clever- 
ness to the dear child’s goodness. 








THE FALSIFICATION OF THE NEWS 


FEW Sundays ago a great mass meeting was held 

in this city to protest against the most terrible 
crime of the century—the murder of the Armenian race. 
The theater was filled with many of New York’s most 
influential citizens. On the platform sat distinguished 
representatives of the Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish religions. Probably never before in New York at 
a public meeting were more piteovs and soul-stirring 
things revealed. After the addresses, just as the resolu- 
tions were being put, a man in the audience rose and at- 
tempted to make a speech. A slight commotion followed 
and, altho the chairman called upon the ushers to desist, 
he was not heard, and the offending member was put out. 
It was such an occurrence as might have taken place at 
any meeting and was of no conceivable importance to 
anybody but the man removed. 

Not so, however, in the opinion of the journal- 
ists present to report the meeting. The next morning 
The World, The Sun, The Herald and The American fea- 
tured the commotion and the necessity of putting out 
one man, and devoted only a fraction of their valuable 
space to the true report of the meeting and the massacre 
it was called to consider. 

Not many days ago a couple came to one of New 
York’s best-known clergymen to be married. When he 
found out that both had been divorced, one of them twice 
before, he refused to perform the ceremony. The New 
York Sun the next morning conspicuously reported the 
event, stating that the ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, whereas it was actually 
performed by a justice of the peace. No answer was 
vouchsafed to Dr. Jefferson’s subsequent letter of pro- 
test to The Sun. 

Two weeks ago a great financier of this city deliv- 
ered an address on the Peace movement that for elo- 
quence and philosophical insight has not been surpassed 
during the war, in the opinion of many of those who 
heard it. It was given over a column and a half of space 
the next morning in The Times, and, altho only eight 
lines of the speech were devoted to a mere statement 
that the speaker believed in adequate national defense, 
The Times announced “Kingsley Urges the United States 
to Arm Now” as the headline on the first column of its 
front page. 

On Thanksgiving Day the twelve hundred clergymen of 
Greater New York preached sermons. The Times pub- 
lished the next morning nearly two columns of extracts 


from them. “Thruout the sermons,” said The Times, 
there was an almost universal note in favor of military 
preparedness. The exception was at Broadway Taber- 
nacle, where spiritual and moral preparedness was fa- 
vored.” This last sentence is a mistake, Preparedness of 
any kind was not mentioned at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. The sermon was entirely on gratitude. But let 
that pass. Eleven sermons were quoted in The Times 
report. Of these eleven, three seemed to urge some sort 
of military preparedness for the United States. The 
others opposed preparedness or had nothing to say on 
the subject. The headline artist of The Times, however, 
thus summarized the sermons: 


PREPAREDNESS FROM MANY PULPITS 
THANKSGIVING SERMONS JUSTIFY WAR FOR DEFENSE OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY AND IDEALS 


And this is the way that the foremost papers of Amer- 
ica dish up the news to us day after day! 








THE TYRANNY OF THE MINORITY 


ITH the assembling of a new Congress the ques- 

tion of the respective rights of the majority and 
the minority in the Senate pops up again. The rules of 
the Senate permit a recalcitrant minority, no matter 
how small, to obstruct a given piece of legislation just 
as long as the determination and the physical endurance 
of its members hold out. Each measure must be debated 
until every senator who wants to speak on the subject 
has been heard. In the Senate the cloture is unknown; 
there is no such thing as the previous question. The time 
of voting upon a bill and the duration of the debate are 
fixed not by the will of the majority but by the whim of 
the minority. 

This is a sheer absurdity. In a representative assem- 
bly the majority ought to rule. Unless it does, the popu- 
lar will is thwarted. It is the essential function of a rep- 
resentative assembly to record, as nearly as may be, the 
popular will. 

This rule of the majority, it is true, sometimes leads 
to something like tyranny. But the tyranny of a major- 
ity is better than the tyranny of a minority. 

The present rule of the Senate is ridiculous. It makes 
a tyrant of the minority. It ought to be changed. 








OUR OPTION ON NICARAGUA 


HE news that Canada has obtained a concession 
for an interoceanic railroad across Nicaragua re- 
minds us that there is a bit of unfinished business on 
the table of the United States Senate which has re- 
mained unfinished altogether too long. As soon as Con- 
gress assembles it should proceed at once to pass the 
treaty which has been negotiated with Nicaragua giv- 
ing us the exclusive right to construct a canal thru 
that country. It is not fair to Nicaragua to leave the 
matter longer in suspense. We have no right to play 
“the dog in the manger” with these central American 
states. If we neglect to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities they offer us we should give way to some more 
enterprizing people who are willing to develop the coun- 
try, be they Canadians, Germans, Japanese or any 
other. 
We should remember that in January, 1902, the 
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House of Representatives voted by 223 to 25 to author- 
ize the construction of a canal at Nicaragua at an ex- 
pense of $180,000,000. This was the estimate of cost 
made by the engineers and experts of the Third Canal 
Commission, which recommended the Nicaragua route 
in preference to the Panama. We may suppose that they 
underestimated the cost of construction in the case of 
the Nicaraguan plan as they undoubtedly did in the 
case of the Panamanian plan. But with the lesson 
learned from Panama and with improved machinery 
for excavation it is quite possible that some time a 
canal may be constructed for some such sum at 
Nicaragua, and if so its tolls could be less than half 
those of the Panama Canal, for that has cost us about 
$400,000,000. It may be that the much dreaded earth- 
quakes of Nicaragua would not prove to be worse than 
the landslides of Panama. 

At any rate, we should hasten to take up the option 
on the Nicaragua route now offered us. It may be our 
last chance, for we hope that our commercial rivals in 
Europe will never again be so short of cash and so pre- 
occupied with other matters as they are at present. 








A NEW TRADE COMPANY 


HE officers and directors of the new American In- 

ternational Corporation are a remarkable group 
of men who have set out to take advantage of a trade 
opportunity offered to the United States by the Great 
War. There are neutral countries which have relied for 
many years upon European capital for the development 
of their resources. It is estimated that England’s in- 
vestments in South America have amounted to $4,000,- 
000,000 and that half as much has been placed there by 
Germany and France. Not only have these European 
sources of supply been closed by the war, to remain in 
that condition for a long time to come, but the investors 
are now withdrawing their money because Europe 
sorely needs it. And the embarrassed nations are turn- 
ing for help to this country, where money paid by the 
belligerents for munitions and our abundant crops, will 
seek profitable investment. In the other hemisphere 
there are countries which Europe can no longer assist, 
and the close of the war will find Russia seeking Ameri- 
can capital and skill for the development of her indus- 
tries and natural wealth. 

This opportunity has appealed to the Americans who 
have organized the new company, Americans widely 
known by reason of their success and prominence in 
connection with great industries, our railroads, our for- 
eign trade and our banks. They are men of recognized 
power. They themselves are familiar with the processes 
by which natural resources are developed, or they con- 
trol the services of the ablest experts in their fields of 
industry. Their own achievements inspire confidence. 
They are aided by a chain of financial institutions here 
and abroad. The company is an association of men ad- 
mirably equipped for its purpose. 

Its aim is to take up the work which the warring na- 
tions have put aside, and thus not only to enlarge our 
foreign trade, but also so to extend the influence of the 
United States that the gains will be retained and will 
grow in the years following the war. When it asks for 
the support of the American public it will offer the 
guarantees to be found in the careers, wealth and asso- 


ciations of its officers and directors. The course of the 
project will be carefully observed in other parts of the 
world as well as in our own country, for whose interests 
it promises to exert an enduring and distinctly bene- 
ficial influence. 


CURSED ARE THE PEACE-MAKERS 


HE blessing which is promised to the peace-makers 

obviously refers, as in the case of other beatitudes, 
to the rewards of a future world, not of this. For in this 
world those who attempt to stop a quarrel usually get 
into trouble with one party and often with both. That 
must be expected, but it does not relieve any one from 
the duty of doing whatever he can to make peace. 

The Russians and the Japanese had fought each other 
to a standstill when President Roosevelt intervened. The 
war might well have continued for a year longer without 
accomplishing anything more than the greater exhaus- 
tion of the belligerents. Yet both sides blame Mr. Roose- 
velt for having by his intervention snatched victory 
from their grasp. The Russians claim that if he had let 
them alone a little while longer they would have driven 
their enemies from Manchuria. The Japanese claim the 
same. 

We believe that before long the President of the 
United States will again feel it his duty to act as inter- 
mediary in a great war. We hope he will seize the first 
favorable opportunity to proffer his services in that ca- 
pacity. But we are sure that whenever he does he will be 
denounced on both sides as a meddler, and if he is instru- 
mental in hastening the conclusion of a peace he will be 
blamed by both sides for preventing them from gaining 
the completer triumph for which they hope. Whichever 
nation feels most anxious for peace will, as a matter of 
policy, be the loudest in denouncing any suggestion that 
the time has come for the war to stop, The terms of 
peace, whatever they are, cannot completely satisfy any 
of the belligerents, and their dissatisfaction will be vent- 
ed upon the intermediary. So if America has any part in 
the making of peace we must not be disappointed if from 


all sides we get, not gratitude, but obloquy and ani- 
mosity. 


THREE COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES 


PRESIDENCY is a high ambition, whether of a 
corporation, a college, or the country. Few candi- 
dates decline and fewer resign except for age or on de- 
mand by dissatisfied trustees. Within a few weeks much 
interest has attached to changes in the direction of sev- 
tral important educational institutions which have re- 
quired the finding for them of new presidents. 
Dartmouth College is one of the oldest in the country. 
It was founded for the purpose of giving education to 
American Indians, but the red men have past away 
and it is rare that one appears to demand free tuition. 
After six years of service, President Nichols has re- 
signed, greatly to the surprize of the friends of the col- 
lege. Following a succession of clergymen as presidents, 
he was chosen as a layman and a distinguished investiga- 
tor in science. Under him the college has rapidly grown 
in the number of its students and his resignation is 
deeply regretted. He resigned to become head of a de- 
partment in physics at Yale University. It might seem 
a step downward in grade, but we can well imagine he 
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should be glad to make the change. About a college 
presidency there is more honor and glamor than enjoy- 
ment. A president’s work is mainly administration, too 
often the collecting of money; he has little opportunity 
for teaching, too little professional influence over indi- 
vidual students and no time for investigation and study. 
To a student like Dr. Nichols, who so well knows the 
problems in physics awaiting discovery, the work of 
administration must be a weariness. He has done what 
seemed immediately necessary to raise the department 
of science at Dartmouth, and he now goes where he 
can give his time and genius in the laboratory, adding 
something of value to the knowledge of the world and 
to a civilization which is based upon the use of steam 
and electricity, This is a high and worthy ambition, 
for the work of a discoverer may appear higher than 
that of an administrator. 

Dartmouth was founded for red men; Fisk Univer- 
sity for black men and women. Dartmouth has been 
satisfied with the name of college, while the institution 
at Nashville, Tennessee, took, fifty years ago, the am- 
bitious designation of university. Its founders looked 
far ahead, while its pupils had hardly reached the 
grammar grade. They were, however, quite as advanced 
as the Indian boys under President Wheelock when his 
school was moved from Lebanon, Connecticut, to Han- 
over. After half a century Fisk University gives fair 
hopes of becoming a real University, while we observe 
that during the year several other negro institutions 
founded about the same time and with a similar am- 
bitious name, such as Straight and Tougaloo, have been 
content to become colleges. There are two negro col- 
leges in the South which claim precedence in rank over 
the others. Howard University, if the District of Colum- 
bia belongs to the South, and Fisk University. Howard 
has large support from Congress and Fisk’s future is 
assured by a considerable endowment and a body of 
about a thousand students, but that cannot yet be called 
a true university which includes preparatory and nor- 
mal departments and which awaits the development of 
more than one post graduate school. Named after Gen- 
eral Clinton B. Fisk, the university had for its first 
president Dr. Cravath, whose son, a prominent New 
York lawyer, is now president of its board of trustees 
and has been active in the large increase of its endow- 
ment. It was a great occasion for Fisk University, 
when, recently, Fayette A. McKenzie was inaugurated 
as president in the presence of presidents and other 
representatives of the principal universities of the 
country. Nashville is the chief educational center of 
the South, with its Vanderbilt University and its Pea- 
body Normal College for white teachers, and now Fisk 
University gives promise that the highest education 
shall be supplied for negro youths. This is not yet sup- 
plied. We suppose that the training given at Fisk or 
Howard ranks hardly higher than two years at Harvard 
or Yale, but it should be the aim to be satisfied with 
nothing less than the very best which Vanderbilt or 
Tulane can offer to white youth, whether in the lan- 
guages or the sciences, Why should not Fisk University 
at some future time challenge any college in Tennessee 
or the neighboring states to an extemporaneous debate 
in the Latin language, just as it sends out challenges for 
football? 

Tuskegee Institute does not claim to be a university 


or even a college, but in usefulness and quality it 
stands higher than many that take these names. It is 
the monument of one man who has just past away 
whose name it ought to bear. One.of these days it will 
be a college or a university, but never, we trust, will 
it cease to teach the common arts of life. Dr. Wash- 
ington never called himself president, only principal, 
and now a new principal has to be selected. He will be 
a colored man, and a worthy successor will be found. 
There are others beside Booker T. Washington, great 
as he was. The race has not failed in the breed of noble 
men. It is famous for more than one man. It is a splen- 
did augury for the future that a negro has by his 
genius been able to found this largest of all schools for 
the colored people of the South, and that it has secured 
so many influential supporters, both North and South. 
Hampton Institute did not cease to grow when Gen- 
eral Armstrong died and Tuskegee, child of Hampton, 
will find leaders and friends worthy of those who have 
gone before. 


—————— 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN CHURCH 


HE old question of how far it is advisable to use 

instrumental music in church services has entered 
upon a new phase. We no longer use the harp and 
psaltery, altho we say we do almost every Sunday. The 
organ, which was from the start an ecclesiastical in- 
strument, is still ruled out by some of our stricter sects. 
The old Scotch Presbyterians, who objected to the in- 
troduction of a “kist of whustles” into the sacred edi- 
fice because they feared it would ultimately oust con- 
gregational singing, would find their fears confirmed if 
they returned to life and attended one of our fashion- 
able churches. 

Now the issue turns upon the propriety of the newer 
forms of musical machinery. A perplexed priest who 
has no choir in his mission churches writes to the Ec- 
clesiastical Review to know if he may employ a Vic- 
trola to sing High Mass. The answer is no, and we quote 
the question as it was put to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites in the original for the benefit of our Latinist 
readers: 

An, in Missa Solemni et aliis functionibus, in ecclesiis 
quibus est carentia _—— organi vel cantorum, etiam 
laicorum, liceat uti machina vulgo dicta Grammofono, pro 
cantu stricte liturgico gregoriano, partium variabilium aut 
invariabilium Missae Solemnis, hymnorum et aliorum can- 
ticorum? 

Roma locuta est; causa finita est. This disposes of 
the phonograph.so far as the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned, but there are enough more delicate questions 
involved in the new instrumentation to keep the Con- 
gregation of Rites busy or to give grounds for a schism 
in some Protestant sects. What, for instance, is the 
essential difference between a phonograph and a hired 
choir of non-Christian singers? Is it allowable to play 
the organ by a paper roll instead of by the fingers? How 
about substituting the sermon record of the most elo- 
quent preacher in the country for ministers of less ora- 
torical ability? And if hymns may be sung by phono- 
graph, why may not prayers be said and why not 
responses: given by the same means? And if then 
we run these instruments by hydro-electric power, 
are we not back to the praying water-wheel of the 
Buddhists? 
































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The photographs given 
here show how one 
small band of Armen- 
ians from the villages about Antioch 
escaped the destruction which has over- 
whelmed ‘their race. It is indeed a mira- 
cle that with less than a thousand men 
and with not enough guns to go around 
and with little food and ammunition 
these Armenian families were able to 
hold the mountain on which they had 
taken refuge against an army of 7000 
Turks under German officers. Their 
entire stock of arms consisted of 150 
old French rifles, 500 shotguns, 50 re- 
volvers and 200 daggers. The attacking 
Turks several times got within five 
yards of the trenches when they were 
driven back by the gun fire and the 
rocks rolled down upon them by the 
Armenian men and women. , 

The Turks have taken care to avoid 
injury to the American missionaries 
who have in many cases been able to 
save Armenian families from slaughter 
and the girls in the American schools 
from being carried off to the harems. 
But it is now reported that the Super- 
intendent of the American mission at 
Urfa, the Rev. Francis Hayes Leslie, 
has been murdered by the Turks while 
trying to protect the Armenians under 
his care. Dr. Leslie is a graduate of 
Fargo College, North Dakota, and had 
been sent back to Urfa before the war 
together with Dr. Bridge, of Michigan. 

The commission of which Viscount 


The Armenian 
Massacres 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 29—Bulgars capture Pris- 
rend. Kaiser visits Vienna. 

November 30—Serbs leave Monastir. 
Three Austrian ministers resign. 

December 1—Italy will not make sep- 
arate peace. British treat down 
Tigris from Bagdad. 

December 2—Germany asked to re- 


call Captains Boy-Ed and von 
Papen. Austrians invading Monte- 
negro. 


December 3—Allies ask freedom of 
action in Macedonia. Anglo-French 
campaign in Kamerun progresses. 

December 4—Germans renew attacks 
on Dvinsk from western _ side. 
Italian attacks on Gérz slacken. 

December 5—Rumania commandeers 
foreign shipping in her _ ports. . 
Chinese cruiser “Chao-ho” muti- 
nies at Shanghai. 



































Medem 
THE FLAG OF SAFETY 


Bryce is the head reports that the ex- 
tent of the massacre and the cruelties 
practised are greater than at first sup- 
posed. Since last May 800,000 Armen- 
ian men, women and children have been 
murdered, a crime unparalleled in his- 
tory. The worst details of the atrocities 
as told by the refugees at Tiflis are too 
hideous to be printed in a magazine 
but we quote a few passages from the 
Bryce report: 

At Mush early in July the authorities 
called on the Armenians to hand over their 
arms and a large ransom for the notables 
of the town and the leading men. The vil- 
lagers were subjected to revolting tortures. 
Finger nails and toe nails were forcibly 
extracted, teeth were knocked out, noses 
whittled down and the victims done to 
death in lingering agony. The female rela- 
tives of the victims who came to their res- 
cue were outraged before their eyes, and 
the shrieks of the mutilated men and the 
death cries of the victims filled the air. 

The method employed in disposing of 
the women and children in the concen- 
trated camps was by burning. 

In the hill country of Sasun 1500 sur- 
viving warriors were surrounded by 30,000 
Turks and Kurds. Then followed a des- 
perate, heroic struggle for life. Men, women 
and children fought with knives, scythes, 
stones—anything they could get. 


Serbia The only two remaining 

towns of importance in 
Conquered Serbia, Prisrend and Mon- 
astir, have now been surrendered, so 
six weeks after the Austro-German 
forces began their invasion the country 
has been completely conquered. Only 

















Medem 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT OF THE CHRISTIANS, FROM ANTIOCH 
One of the most moving incidents of the Great War is the marvelous escape from massacre of a body of Armenians from six villages just west 
of Antioch. Notified that they were to be banished to the deserts of Mesopotamia within eight days and knowing that this would mean death 
for most of them, they fled to the hills overlooking the Gulf of Alexandretta. Here they defended themselves for fifty-three days against an overwhelm- 
ing force of Turks until finally their Red Cross flag caught the attention of a passing French cruiser which carried them to Port Said and safety. 
Those rescued included a thousand men, fourteen hundred women and eleven hundred children and four hundred babies 
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© International Film Service 


“OUT OF THE TRENCHES BY CHRISTMAS” 
The Oscar II, chartered by Mr. Henry Ford, sailed from New York on December 4 with about 


150 pacifists aboard. Mr. 


Ford hopes to bring about peace by Christmas, 


tho he is as yet 


uncertain of the means he will use. Holland promises to prevent his plan to establish an anti- 
militarist center there. Mr. Bryan hopes to join the party later 


some ten miles of railroad as it runs 
thru the canyons of the Vardar River 
into Greece yet remain to be taken, but 
the French are said to be withdrawing 
from this position. By their victory on 
the historic plain of Kossovo and the 
capture of Prisrend following the Bul- 
gars claim to have taken 16,000 Ser- 
bian prisoners besides obtaining a large 
amount of war material, including fifty 
field guns, 20,000 rifles and 148 auto- 
mobiles. Prisrend stands. close to the 
western frontier of Serbia near where 
the boundaries of Montenegro and 
Serbia join, boundaries which were 
drawn with such care and anxiety by 
the international commission two years 
ago, but doubtless soon to be obliterat- 
ed. Fifty milés west of Prisrend is the 
city of Scutari on the lake of the same 
name, and here what is left of the Ser- 
bian government has made its head- 
quarters. 

The Serbian troops and refugees 
who have fled into the Albanian moun- 
tains will suffer from the inclemency of 
both man and nature. The weather is 
below the freezing point and snow 
covers the ground. Albania is the only 
part of Europe which remains in its 
primitive state, no railroads, no great 
cities, no manufactures or commerce, 
no national unity or established order. 


The Albanians in general hate the 
Serbs and with good reason. Only three 
years ago the Serbs overran the coun- 
try with fire and sword and their atroci- 
ties, as revealed in the report of the 
Carnegie investigating commission, 
shocked the civilized world. The Al- 
banians have not forgiven the Serbs 
for annexing Albanian territory and 
they are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to avenge themselves. It is 
reported that some of the Albanian 
tribes are actively assisting the Aus- 
trians against the Serbs and Montene- 
grins. 

The invasion of Montenegro by the 
Austrians will do more to provoke the 
wrath of the Italians than anything 
else, for Queen Helena of Italy is a 
daughter of King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro. It is not yet known what form 
the aid which the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister has promised to Serbia will take. 
Possibly the Italian troops will be sent 
across the Adriatic to Avlona on the 
Albanian coast which is already held 
by the Italians. But such action will 
tend further to alienate Greece from 
the Allies, for Greece claims Avlona 
and the southern part of Albania. 

Monastir on the Greek-Serbian fron- 
tier was taken by the Bulgars, but the 
Austrian flag was the only one hoisted, 


doubtless to avoid offending Greece. 
Serbia in annexing Monastir as part of 
her share of the spoils of the Balkan 
war could not claim any ethnic justifi- 
cation for her claim since the inhabi- 
tants were mostly Bulgars and the 
minority largely Greeks and Jews. The 
Serbs, who had been defending the ap- 
proaches to Monastir, retreated in part 
into Greece, where it appears they were 
well treated and have not been dis- 
armed and interned as was feared. The 
Allies, however, have not yet obtained 
satisfactory assurances from Greece 
that they will have the necessary free- 
dom of operation in Macedonia and 
Salonica for their campaign against 
Bulgaria and they have threatened 
Greece with another blockade unless 
she yields to them. 

The attitude of Rumania is causing 
anxiety to both sides. Russian forces 
are being massed on the frontier and 
the Austro-German troops are now be- 
ing withdrawn from Serbia to be used 
in meeting the attack from this new 
quarter. 


In our issue of 
November 19 we 
told of the ad- 
vance of the British expedition up the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers until they 
had arrived within eighteen miles of 
their goal, the city of Bagdad. Here, 
however, they met with what is cer- 
tainly a check- and may be a serious 
reverse. According to the British ver- 
sion the forces under General Town- 
shend gained a victory over the Turks 
at the ancient city of Ctesiphon, prac- 
tically wiping out one of the four divi- 
sions opposed to them and taking a 
large number of prisoners. But later, 
on account of the lack of water and 
the arrival of Turkish reinforcements, 
the British withdrew downstream, tak- 
ing their wounded and captives with 
them. 

On the other hand, the report which 
comes to us from Turkish and German 
sources says that the British lost more 
than five thousand and abandoned an 
immense amount of war material in 
their flight. Three aeroplanes out of 
the four which the British possest are 
in the hands of the Turks, as well as 
three machine guns, a hundred camels, 
three vessels and a flag. The British 
tried to make a stand at the fortified 
town of Azizi, but a night attack by 
the Turks drove them on down the 
Tigris to Kut-el-Amara, a hundred 
miles below Bagdad. 

If the British defeat is as decided as 
the Turkish report indicates, the Brit- 
ish expectations of soon taking Bag- 
dad and so securing control of the Mes- 
opotamian valley, will be disappoint- 
ed. -The strength of the expeditionary 
force is not known to the public, but it 
certainly does not number many thou- 
sand, and the task of conveying sup- 
plies up the rivers and thru deserts 
beset with hostile tribesmen is very 
difficult. The work on the German rail- 
road from the Bosporus to Bagdad has 
been rapidly pushed during the war 
and may have made more progress 


British Defeat in 
Mesopotamia 
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Starre in New York Tribune 
HOLD FAST, Now! 


than is suspected. To last accounts it 
had been completed to a point 150 miles 
east of Aleppo, and so only about 400 
miles west of Bagdad. The opening of 
a thorofare thru the Balkans to Con- 
stantinople will enable the Germans to 
send munitions and officers or even 
troops directly into Mesopotamia to 
meet the Russian attack from the north 
and the British from the south. 


It has been the 
The Management boast of Berlin that 

the governments of 
the Central Powers had remained un- 
shaken while all the Allies had suffered 
from cabinet crises during the war. 
This, it seems, can no longer be 
claimed, for three of the Austrian cabi- 
net have resigned, the ministers of 
Commerce, Finance and the Interior. 
The political significance of this can 
only be surmised. These cabinet 
changes followed upon a flying visit of 
the Kaiser to Vienna, where he was in 
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JOY-RIDING 
GOING, GOING, GONE—THE FORD PEACE EXPEDITION 


consultation with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and his advisers. 

The delay and ineffectiveness of the 
Allies in the Balkan crisis which proved 
fatal to Serbia showed the necessity of 
a closer codperation between the com- 
mands. Hereafter all campaigns will 
be conducted in concert, according to 
plans worked out by joint general staff 
of military and naval experts and ap- 
proved by the responsible ministers of 
the several governments in conference. 
Two such war councils have been held, 
one at Paris and the other at Calais, 
between the French and _ English 
premiers and their chief advisers. 

General Joffre has been placed in 
command of all of the French armies 
except those in Africa. Hitherto, tho 
ranked as Generalissimo, campaigns in 
Gallipoli and Macedonia have not been 
under his control. 

At the opening of the Reichstag on 
November 30 it became evident that 
it would not be possible to prevent some 





Cesare in New York Evening Sun 
WAR Is 





discussion of the two important ques- 
tions which have been kept out of the 
previous sessions, namely, the food sup- 
ply and the terms of peace. The Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag in his opening 
speech summed up the situation in the 
following language: 

Proud England is troubled about the 
key to her supremacy. All our enemies have 
recognized that we are invincible on the 
battlefield; so, the more eagerly do they 
cling to their hope to destroy us economic- 
ally, to conquer us by hunger. . . . 

We have grain for bread; potatoes, the 
most important food of the people, are 
abundant. If in other things there may be 
a scarcity, as cannot be disputed, yet the 
hardships thus caused to a majority of the 
poorer population will be surmounted by 
the organization of the provision market. 


, The Austrian city of 
Italy's Part Gorz, ten miles east of 
in the War the Italian frontier, still 
holds out against persistent attacks of 
the Italian troops. For nine days and 
nights the fighting for the possession of 
the bridgehead on the Isonzo River at 




















© Central News 


H. R. H. Prince Henry puts his shoulder to the wheel. With other Eton College boys he chose to give 


© Central News 
YOUNG ENGLAND’S PART 


stores at Didcot Junction 


up a half-holiday to help unload the army 
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Pictorial News 
AN 


OVERFLOW MEETING 


In New York City freight congestion grows worse instead of better. The piers are overcrowded 
and even the nearby streets are filled 


Gérz continued without cessation. This 
is “the hell of battlefields” according 
to the Austrian commander, the Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand, and it is 
claimed that nowhere else have so 
many fallen in so small a space. 

It has been repeatedly rumored that 
Italy was likely to make a separate 
peace with Austria and withdraw from 
the war. The Austrian Government of- 
fered Italy last May more of the “un- 
redeemed” territory for remaining out 
of the war than she has gained by her 
six months fighting and doubtless that 
offer, or a better one, is open. But 
now it appears that Italy has definitely 
decided to join with the Entente Allies 
for better or worse. The Pact of Lon- 
don by which on September 5, 1914, 
France, Russia and Great Britain 
agreed not to make peace separately, 
has now been signed by Italy, so the 
new Quintuple Alliance is accom- 
plished, for Japan signed in October. 

This action was announced by For- 
eign Minister Sonnino to the Italian 
Parliament on December 1. At the 
same time he took occasion to express 
the determination of Italy. to take part 
in the Balkan campaign. He said: 

The existence of the political and eco- 
nomic independence. of Serbia is a_ vital 
necessity for Italy’s existence as a great 
power. In accord with ur allies we con- 
sider the restoration of the heroic Serbian 
people in the fullness of its independence 
as an unavoidable condition to end this 
great war. 

The statement of policy made by 
Baron Sonnino received the approval 
of all parties in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 


The British expedition oper- 
ating from the Persian Gulf 
is in double peril, for while 
it is forced to retire by the attack of 
the Turks in Mesopotamia it is threat- 
ened with a rising in the rear by the 
Persians. Little news is allowed to 
transpire from this part of the world 
and that little is not reliable, but it is 


Anarchy 
in Persia 


evident that the people have become 
alarmed at the invasion of Persia from 
the north by the Russians, from the 
south by the British, and are taking up 
arms in defense of the independence 
of their country. The Shah was at first 
disposed to espouse the cause of these 
nationalists and was ready to take the 
field against the invaders. But the 
massing of a strong Russian force at 
Kazvin, only eighty-six miles north- 
west of Teheran, caused him to change 
his mind suddenly. He has consented to 
remain in Teheran and to allow the 
Russians to search in the capital for 
the depots of arms which had been hid- 
den in preparation for a rising. 


In preparation for 
the session of Con- 
gress several ques- 
tions and appointments were consid- 
ered last week by the managing com- 


The Senate and 
the House 


mittees of the majority, and in caucus, 
at Washington. Mr. Kern, of Indiana, 
was reélected floor leader of the Sen- 
ate. Concerning the election of a presi- 
dent pro tempore there was a sharp 
contest. Objection was made to the re- 
élection of Senator Clarke, of Arkan- 
sas, because at the recent session he 
led the seven Democratic bolters who 
turned against the Administration’s 
Ship Purchase bill. In opposition to him 
twenty-three votes were pledged. After 
several caucus sessions, Mr. Clarke was 
reélected by a vote of twenty-eight to 
twenty-three, his unsuccessful competi- 
tor being Mr. Pomerene, of Ohio, on 
whose motion the election was made 
unanimous. Mr. Lewis, of Illinois, was 
elected party whip. 

Drastic propositions for cloture 
amendments to the rules for debate 
were made by Senator Owen and 
others. Attempts to limit debate in the 
Senate have heretofore been unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. Owen asked that debate 
should be closed within two days fol- 
lowing a majority vote on the motion 
of a Senator asserting that there was 
undue delay. He was made chairman of 
a committee appointed to consider the 
question. This committee reported a 
rule providing that upon the assertion 
of a Senator that there was undue de- 
lay, a vote should be taken, and that 
if a majority should say that he was 
right the debate must close within two 
days. But the caucus at the end of the 
week practically abandoned the project 
after five hours debate, which. showed 
that no form of cloture could command 
sufficient support. Mr. Owen and his 
committee were given leave to with- 
draw their recommendation. If it had 
been accepted, there would have been 
a long discussion on the rules at the 
opening of the session and reception of 
the President’s message might have 
been delayed. Mr. Owen can introduce 
his rule in a resolution, and it will be 
referred to the Rules Committee. Prob- 
ably debate upon the Administration’s 
program will be without limit in the 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY 
In the Erie Railroad yards thousands of cars are tied up for lack of unloading facilities 
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Senate. Some have said that without 
cloture the new Ship bill cannot be 
passed. 

Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, who 
opposes the military and naval defense 
plans, is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and floor 
leader. This committee directs the 
formation of other committees. The old 
chairmen are retained. About two- 
thirds of them are from the,South. Be- 
cause the number of Republican Repre- 
sentatives has been increased, each 
committee will have one more Repub- 
lican at this session. 


- In Chicago, 54 men, near- 
In the Field j, a1 of them officers of 

of Labor = jabor unions in the build- 
ing industry, have been indicted, each 
of them 46 times and on several thou- 
sand counts, for extortion, conspiracy 
and malicious mischief. It is charged 
that the accused men have collected 
more than $500,000 in blackmail from 
building contractors. Their method was 
to call a strike on some slight pretext, 
and then to accept for settlement a 
bribe, which commonly was $500, altho 
in some cases a much larger sum was 
demanded. The State’s Attorney (who 
has recently received threats against 
his life) says that several of the black- 
mailers’ victims were ruined by them. 
There was a blacklist for all who did 
not satisfy the demands. These men, 
he adds, were not really labor leaders 
or representatives of union labor, but 
were a disgrace to it and were working 
for themselves. 

At the first hearing in court, twenty- 
five of the accused appeared. Several 
had left the city. Among the indicted 
are two saloon keepers and two bar- 
tenders. The judge decided that the 
bail must be $2,500 for each indict- 
ment, or $115,000 for each man. The 
total would exceed $6,000,000. 

There has been much disorder at 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in connec- 
tion with the strike of street railway 
employees. Mobs wrecked cars last 
week and inflicted serious injuries upon 
strike-breakers, who are beginning to 
desert because the service is so perilous. 
The men have decided to accept State 
Senator Carlin as an umpire. The com- 
pany refused to have any dealings with 
their leader. Peace has not been re- 
stored in all the war order factories. 
The 2400 workmen of a manufacturer 
of automobile bodies (on war con- 
tracts) at Cleveland, on strike for a 
month, have gone back, with a wage 
increase of twenty-five cents a day. But 
900 men at the Winchester Arms works 
in New Haven are out for a day of 
eight hours, and the employees of the 
Remington company in Bridgeport are 
holding meetings for a strike, on ac- 
count of discrimination against mem- 
bers of unions. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a_ well 
known I. W. W. agitator, has been on 
trial in Paterson, New Jersey, for in- 
citing strikers to violence in a public 
address there two years and a half ago. 
The jury found her not guilty. Two 
years ago the jury disagreed. The testi- 
mony of detectives and policemen as 
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FREE SPEECH ACQUITTED 
Miss Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, the young I. W. W. leader, on trial for inciting a riot among the 


silk mill strikers in Paterson, N. 
over ‘loranorder’ ” 


to the words she used was not credited. 
She was assisted by a notable defense 
committee of eighty-one persons, among 
whom were Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, Mrs. Inez 
Milholland Boissevain, Mrs. Frederick 
C. Howe, Miss Lillian Wald, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Bruere, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
Mrs. Willard Straight, William Eng- 
lish Walling, Amos Pinchot, the Rev. 
Percy Stickney Grant, and four other 
clergymen. This committee employed 
counsel and paid the cost of the de- 
fense. 


At the close of the trial, 


Buenz and . 

- in New York, of Dr. 
the Attachés +] Buenz, resident di- 
rector of the Hamburg-American 


Steamship Company, and three of his 
subordinates, the accused were found 
guilty of defrauding the United States 
by means of false manifests, which 
misrepresented the nature of the car- 
goes, and the destination, of ships sent 
out from New York with coal and pro- 
visions for German warships at sea. 
Dr. Buenz, formerly German Minister 
to Mexico, and for years prominently 
connected with the German Foreign Of- 
fice, was sentenced, with two of his 
associates, to be imprisoned for a year 
and a half in the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
The fourth man accused was sent to 


J., was found “not guilty.”’ ‘‘Freedom of speech has triumphed 
was Miss Flynn’s comment on the case 


the same prison for one year. Viola- 
tions of neutrality or international law 
were not involved directly in the ver- 
dict, but the offense was fraud, which 
tended to throw suspicion on all Amer- 
ican manifests and clearance papers 
and to affect our commerce. 

On the following day our Govern- 
ment requested the Government of Ger- 
many to recall immediately Captain 
Boy-Ed, naval attaché, and Captain 
von Papen, military attaché of the 
German Embassy, “on account of what 
this Government considers improper 
activities in military and naval mat- 
ters.” 

It is said that this action had been 
intended for some time, and that delay 
was due to some hope that Germany 
would disavow responsibility for the 
work of the submarine that sank the 
“Lusitania.” But there no _ longer 
seemed to be room for even hope as to 
that, and the request for recall was 
sent. It is reported that the Austrian 
Consul General, Alexander von Nuber, 
and several German or Austrian con- 
suls will soon be the subjects of similar 
requests. Altho no official statement of 
the evidence against the two attachés 
has been made the list of their offenses 
is a long one. There is reason to believe 
that $27,000,000 of the German Gov- 
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ernment’s money has been used here, 
mainly under their direction, in plots 
and the promotion of projects hostile 
to the Allies. Boy-Ed’s connection with 
the case of Stegler, who was sent to 
prison for three years for using a false 
passport, was conclusively shown at 
the time of Stegler’s arrest. 


The ship “Oscar II,” 
bearing Henry Ford 
and his party of 
peace advocates, sailed from New York 
on the afternoon of the 4th. There was 
a crowd of sympathizing persons and 
sightseers on the pier. Mr. Bryan was 
there, and Thomas A. Edison. Mr. 
Bryan had exprest to Mr. Ford his sym- 
pathy, but had also said that he felt 
that just now he could be of greater 
service in this country, opposing a large 
increase of army and navy expendi- 
tures. He hopes that he can join the 
Ford party at The Hague. Just before 
the ship sailed he was a witness at the 
marriage of Berton Braley, a writer, 
and Miss Marian Rubincam, of Phila- 
delphia. Both of them-are Mr. Ford’s 
guests on the steamship. Mr. Ford was 
very confident that those who predicted 
failure for his project would be disap- 
pointed. After the ship had left her 
pier, a delayed guest, Urban J. Ledoux, 
of Biddeford, Maine, who said he had 
been invited, tried to swim out to her. 
A tugboat rescued him, and he was 
taken to a hospital. © 

The official list showed the names of 
148 guests. But fifty-four of them are 


Mr. Ford’s 
Peace Expedition 
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ELK. Jessup WH 
THE MAIN ARTERY OF SERBIANSTRAFFIC 


The Vardar River, along. which. runs ‘the raiiroad 
(seen onthe’ right) connecting Salonica and 
Nish. The French. and British«from Salonica are 
now trying to hold the Vardar River against the 
Bulgars who are pushing down it from Serbia 


newspaper or magazine correspondents, 
three represent moving picture ‘com- 
panies, and twenty are members of Mr. 
Ford’s personal staff. Miss Jane Ad- 
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dams was taken ill, and therefore could 
not go. Among those who declined was 
Miss Margaret Wilson, the President’s 
daughter. Ex-Congressman Bartholdt 
withdrew his acceptance. Some say he 
did this because of an interview in 
which Mr. Ford exprest a preference 
for Great Britain. John Wanamaker, 
who was invited, remarked that he had 
found that while Mr. Ford had a mis- 
sion, a generous heart and a fat pocket- 
book, he had no plan. There must be a 
government behind a peace movement, 
if it is to accomplish anything. Secre- 
tary Lansing has informed several 
European nations that our Government 
is not connected with the Ford move- 
ment and assumes no responsibility for 
it. Holland said that any attempt to 
use that country as a base of opera- 
tions for interference with the military 
situation would surely be prevented. 
Dispatches published abroad said that 
Mr. Ford intended to foment a strike, 
or mutiny, in the trenches. This he 
promptly denied in cablegrams. Mr. 
Roosevelt says that the movement will 
not be mischievous, only because it is 
so ridiculous. He adds that it is a most 
discreditable thing for this country. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Ford and his 
associates to establish at The Hague a 
permanent unofficial court composed of 
four or five representatives of each 
neutral country, which shall sit con- 
tinuously and discuss ways to promote 
or cause peace, hoping for success. But 
this court, it is said, will suggest no 
plans to the belligerents. 
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VERY CLEVER, BUT HOW LONG CAN HE KEEP IT UP? 


GREECE IS STILL ON THE FENCE 


Marcus in New York World 
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DELAWARE: Some months 
ago the Wilmington Board of 
Health notified the Board of 
Education that twenty public 
school buildings were in an un- 
sanitary condition. The Board 
of Education answered that the 
City Council had not provided 
funds for altering the plumbing, 
the Council having declared the 
alterations unnecessary. Then 
the Board of Health ordered 
fourteen of the schools closed, 
whereupon the City Solicitor 
exprest the opinion that the 
Board of Health had exceeded 
its authority. Unless the order 
is withdrawn approximately 
5000 pupils, including those of 
the night schools, will be shut 
out practically all winter, since, 
even if funds were now avail- 
able, it would take _ several 
months to make the alterations. 


FLORIDA: The Florida Mar- 
keting and Distributing Bureau, 
a cooperative organization of 
vegetable producers which made 
an experimental start last sea- 
son with only a few members, 
has been so successful in open- 
ing up markets outside the 
state that its membership has 
multiplied several times, yet it 
is impossible to fill orders as 
fast as they come in. Excessive 
rains in some parts of the state 
and want of rain in other parts 
have made short crops, but 
price standards have been so 
well maintained by the bureau 
that in the aggregate producers 
have received more money than 
in other years. It is now pro- 


posed that the organization 
handle fruits in addition to 
vegetables. 


GEORGIA: The law to pro- 
hibit the manufacture or sale 
of liquor in Geergia enacted at 
the special November session of 
the Legislature, is one of the 
strictest in the United States. 
It defines “liquor” as any drink 
containing more than one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol. The 
new act is intended to elimi- 
nate all breweries, “near-beer” 
saloons and locker clubs now 
operating under the present 
law, which allows the manu- 
facture and sale of drinks con- 
taining not more than four per 
cent of alcohol. The new law 
goes into effect the first of next 
May. 


IDAHO: Sugar beets, which 
constituted one of the most 
profitable crops of Idaho this 
year, promise to be still more 
profitable next year. The Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company, with 
large factories at Blackfoot, 
Idaho Falls and Sugar City, 
has already announced that 
next season it will pay not only 
the flat rate of $5 a ton, but 
will add ten cents for each half 
unit of sugar content over fif- 
teen per cent. This is expected 
to increase not only the acreage, 
but the quality as well. It is 
estimated that the average price 
will be about $5.30. 


ILLINOIS: Fourteen leading 
newspapers in as many rural 
counties in central Illinois have 
arranged each to devote a page 
a week to subjects calculated 
to arouse their respective groups 
of readers to “a general sense 
of their relationship to each 


other,” the purpose being to 
“help readers to help themselves 
by a clearing house of ideas 
gathered from the world of co- 
operative effort affecting every 
phase of rural improvement.” 
A special feature of the plan 
is to organize in each county 
a codperative body of 100 citi- 
zens, prorated according to pop- 
ulation, so that each township 
will have at least one member, 
this body to hold regular experi- 
ence meetings which the news- 
papers will report for the bene- 
fit of kindred bodies in other 
counties and readers in general. 


INDIANA: The second month- 
ly report of the State . Indus- 
trial Board under the new 
compensation act—a much 
more complete report than the 
first one was—shows twenty- 
one persons killed and 2762 in- 
jured in the various employ- 
ments. There were 132 differ- 
ent causes of injury, many of 
which, the board says, will be 
removed by its campaign for 
the installation of safety appli- 
ances. The report shows the 
building trades to be the most 
hazardous, while machine shops 
and railroads come close behind. 
The average weekly wage of in- 
jured men was $13.17 and of 
injured women $3.60. 


KENTUCKY: The Mountain 
Highway thru eastern Kentucky 
seems now to be assured. The 
five counties thru which it is 
to run have agreed each to 
build its part of it. This will 
be one of the most picturesque 
highways in the country. It will 
run from a point near Pound 
Gap on the Kentucky-Virginia 
border thru) Whitesburg and 
down the north fork of the Ken- 
tucky River via Hazard, Jack- 
son, Beattyville and Irvine, to 
a point near Richmond, Madi- 
son County, where it will join 
the Dixie Highway. 


MISSISSIPPI: The’ State 
Board of Health recently is- 
sued a statement, saying: “Ty- 
phoid fever is an ever present 
disease in the State of Missis- 
sippi.” In the last year cases 
were reported from every coun- 
ty in the state and deaths re- 
sulted from it in every county 
excepting George and Jeffer- 
son. “When we stop to con- 
sider the means by which this 
disease is contracted,” says the 
board, “it is a disgrace to the 
people of the state.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: An ear- 
nest effort is being made to 
revive the sheep industry of 
this state. The New Hampshire 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 
has made provision for a series 
of educational meetings with 
farmers in every county this 
winter. In this the state au- 
thorities will coéperate, an ap- 
propriation for the purpose hav- 
ing been made by the last 
Legislature. The association 
also voted to take vigorous 
steps for the enforcement of 
the laws against sheep-killing 
dogs. Only 12,000 sheep are 
taxed in the state, while li- 
censed dogs number 9780. In 
860 there were 310,000 sheep 
in the state, valued at about 
$850,000. 


NEW MEXICO: The recent 
convention of the New Mexico 
Yducational Association at Al- 
buquerque was the most spir- 
ited ever held by this organiza- 
tion. Alvin H. White, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 
denounced the new constitution 
as the poorest possible from 
the educational standpoint. His 
principal objections were that it 
throws the county school su- 
perintendent into politics, makes 
the superintendent of public 
instruction elective, makes the 
bulk of the state school rev- 
enues depend on the commis- 
sioner of public lands and pro- 
vides statewide uniformity of 
text books, but fails to make 
them free. The association’s 
legislative program includes the 
elimination of third grade 
teachers and the amendment of 
the county unit law so _ that 
county superintendents will be 
vested with the right to incur 
expenditures as well as to ap- 
prove accounts and draw war- 
rants. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Never 
before in the history of this 
state have so many of its peo- 
ple worked in unison for a 
given purpose as in the recent 
“Appreciation Week,” devoted 
to sounding the praises of North 
Dakota. At the request of the 
state press association Gov- 
ernor Hanna and the mayors 
of practically all the cities is- 
sued proclamations setting the 
week apart for this purpose. 
Schools, churches and all sorts 
of associations held special ex- 
ercizes for the dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the state’s 
achievements and _ resources. 
Nearly every newspaper issued 
a “booster” edition, containing 
letters written by farmers in 
contest for prizes offered by 
the railroads, and merchants 
in their advertising and dis- 
plays made a specialty of state 
products. 


OHIO: With the impressive 
ceremony of the masonic ritual 
and in the presence of social, 


civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions from several states and 
prominent men and women 


from all parts of the country, 
officers of the grand lodge of 
Ohio laid the cornerstone of 
the McKinley Birthplace Mem- 
orial at Niles. The building, 
funds for which have been con- 
tributed by people of every 
state in the Union, will stand 
almost on the site of the little 
weather-beaten frame house 
that was the McKinley home. 
The house has been moved 
away, but it is said it will prob- 
ably be brought back and placed 
near the memorial building. 


PENNSYLVANIA: According 
to statistics just issued by the 
Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustry the market value of the 
products of 20.571 industrial 
plants in this state in the last 


year was $3,245,835,800, or 
nearly a billion dollars more 
than the capital invested in 


the plants. Total wages and sal- 
aries paid to 1,066,486 persons 
were $685.422,700. Of those 
employed in these industries 
74.1 per cent were Americans. 
The showing for this year will 
be much greater. Never before 


have so many plants been in 
operation as now, and never 
has the output been so great 
or the wages offered so high. 


TEXAS: The sixteenth annual 
No-Tsu-Oh carnival at Hous- 
ton this year was made un- 
usually interesting to the people 
of the entire state by meetings 


of various organizations for 
state, as well as local, improve- 
ments. Daily discussions of 
general subjects, such as the 
cutting of cotton, the ware- 
house marketing law, good 
roads and other topics for 


presentation to the Legislature 
were added to the pageants, 
fairs and many forms of enter- 
tainment, giving the occasion a 
quality of serious purpose as 
well as carnival amusement. 


UTAH: State Fish and Game 
Commissioner Chambers, hav- 
ing succeeded in_ establishing 
two large sanctuaries for wild 
birds and beasts in Utah, is 
now planning to have one or 
two smaller retreats for them 
in each county of the state. 
Two years ago he induced the 
Legislature to prohibit the kill- 
ing of any wild bird or animal, 
excepting those of a predatory 
nature, on 22,000 acres in 
Sevier County and 15,000 acres 
in Utah County. Now the 
greatly increased numbers of 
wild things in these sanctuaries 
have become objects of pride 
to the state, and the people 
want more such safety spots. 


VIRGINIA: Mr. F. William 
Sievers has completed the eques- 
trian statue of General Robert 
E. Lee which is soon to be 
erected by the State of Vir- 
ginia near the spot from which 
the Southern leader watched 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. 
The statue is one and three- 
quarters life size, and is said 
by those who knew General 
Lee to be a_ perfect likeness. 
In front of the base is a battle 
detail full of action. Five men, 
representing infantry, cavalry 
and artillery, are making a 
desperate stand over a_ shat- 
tered cannon, while a_ boy 
bugler is encouraging them and 
a mounted color bearer is dash- 
ing forward carrying the Vir- 


ginia state flag. 
WASHINGTON: If present 
indications point truly this 


state is soon to become one vast 
rabbit farm. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Tacoma Pet Stock 
Association figures were given 
to show:that the rabbit indus- 
try may be made one of the 
most profitable in this country. 
Sixty-two per cent of the felt 
used by hat manufacturers in 
the United States is made from 
rabbit skins; the fur of the 
rabbit is extensively used in 
this country for imitating more 
valuable furs; the meat of the 
rabbit contains 82 per cent of 
nourishment, and finally the 
rabbit is one of the most pro- 
lifice and most cheaply grown 
animals of use to mankind. 
Most of the rabbit skins used 
in America have heretofore 
come from Germany, but the 
prospect is that Washington 
will soon be furnishing a large 
part of them. 
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THE FOOD OF WAR 


T the close of the International 

Congress of Women held at 

The Hague last April two dele- 
gations were commissioned to carry 
the resolutions of the congress to 
the various governments. One com- 
mittee visited the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Russia, and another, of 
which I was chairman, began with 
the warring nations. We were re- 
ceived in London, in Berlin, in Vi- 
enna, in Rome, in Berne, in Paris, 
in Havre, where the Belgian Govern- 
ment is now established, and at The 
Hague, and we were also granted an 
audience with the Pope. Both dele- 
gations in every case were accorded 
an interview by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and in almost every case 
by the Chancellor or Prime Minister, 
and in all the countries we saw mem- 
bers of Parliament and other men 
who are responsible for governmen- 
tal policies. Traveling rapidly as we 
did from one country to another, per- 
haps nothing was more striking than 
the diametrically opposing opinions 
found on each side concerning the 
identical occurrences or events. 

We arrived in London two days 
after the sinking of the “Lusitania” 
and read in many columns of the 
press the indignation against this 
“crowning outrage of German piracy 
upon helpless women and children.” 
So profound and national was this 
indignation that during the next few 
days, when we were still in London, 
the English Parliament, following 
the outrages upon the German bake- 
shops and other places of business, 
decided to interne the German sub- 
jects. 

Ten days later, when we reached 
Berlin, the papers were still rejoic- 
ing over the victory which had 
been achieved by a tiny submarine 
over “a great auxiliary cruiser of 
the British navy.” We were often re- 
minded of the old phrases in our 
school books about the “Monitor” 
and the “Merrimac.” Certain data 
were given over and over again; the 
“complete destruction of the ‘Lusi- 
tania’ was due to the explosion of 
her own cargo, she was an armed 
cruiser, and American passengers 
had been repeatedly warned.” 

Inevitably the inferences from 
these widely divergent facts were 
irreconcilable. Even reasonable and 
justice-loving people in both coun- 
tries who wished to be sure of their 
data before passing judgment would 
be quite unable to deal impartially 
with the situation. As to the large 
number of people found on both sides 
who grasp eagerly at any atrocity 
which may justify or increase the 
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BY JANE ADDAMS 








Only serious illness prevented Miss 
Jane Addams from joining the 
group of peace advocates who are 
sailing with Mr. Henry Ford on 
his idealistic mission. She has al- 
ready made one peace pilgrimage 
to Europe during the past year 
and in the following article she 
presents some significant observa- 
tions made on that trip. Miss Ad- 
dams is National Chairman of the 
Woman’s Peace Party, which re- 
cently directed the sending of thou- 
sands of telegrams requesting 
President Wilson to take some ac- 
tion to bring about peace.—THE 
EDITOR. 




















bitter animosity against the enemy, 
we were unable to determine wheth- 
er the hate produced the atrocities 
or the atrocities the hate. 

Almost every tale we heard in 
London of outrages on the part of 
German soldiers against the helpless 
Belgians was repeated in Vienna of 
the brutal behavior of the Cossack 
soldiers in East Prussia. Our delega- 
tion reached Italy ten days after she 
had declared war against Austria. 
A Socialist member of Parliament, 
proud of the fact that his party had 
stoutly voted against the war ap- 
propriation, told us unequivocally 
that “This was a newspaper-made 
war,” that a campaign conducted 
thruout the winter had culminated 
in a sensational three days when the 
people reached the highest degree of 
excitement. One is of course remind- 
ed of the old nursery riddle, which is 
first, the egg or the hen? Does public 
opinion control the press, or the re- 
verse? It was perhaps inevitable for 
our Socialist friend to believe that 
the great Italian banks with their in- 
terests in Dalmatia were the power 
behind the press. Certain cities were 
placarded with statements and pho- 
tographs of atrocities and they had 
not been lacking in D’Annunzio’s 
fiery speeches. 

The journals everywhere we went 
tended to make an entire nation 
responsible for the crimes of in- 
dividuals, a tendency which is cer- 
tainly fraught with awful conse- 
quences even altho the crimes for 
which the nation is held responsible 
may have originated in the gross ex- 
aggeration of some trivial incident. 
The very size and extent of the con- 
tention acts like a madness. 

This perhaps accounts for the im- 
pressions left upon our minds that in 
the various countries the enthusiasm 
for continuing the war is fed largely 
on a fund of animosity growing out 
of the conduct of the war; Germany 


is indignant because England’s 
blockade was an attempt to starve 
her women and children, England is 
on fire over the German atrocities in 
Belgium. 

A young man in France said, 
“We hope to be able very soon to 
squirt petroleum into the German 
trenches so that everything will 
easily catch fire.” I replied, “That 
seems very terrible.” “Yes,” he said, 
“but think of the poisonous gas and 
the horrible death of our men who 
were asphyxiated.” Constantly one 
hears that Germany has done this; 
the Allies have done that; somebody 
tried to do this and we foiled them 
by doing that. But after all, great 
nations, however legitimate the first 
cause of war may have been, cannot 
conduct their operations from the 
standpoint of reprisals, which is not 
even a permissible method among 
small groups. Occasionally we met a 
man who said, “Of course in the end 
the war must be adjudicated with 
the original causes as a factor, but 
we are getting further away from 
the original causes every day,. and 
more and more the conduct of the 
war is modifying its aim.” 

The leading English papers have 
long since ceased to write about “a 
war to end war,” and thru a series of 
gradations some of them have even 
reached “the crushing of Germany” 
as a worthy aim. In each country we 
were told of hideous occurrences of 
warfare which demonstrated that 
the continued existence of the enemy 
was a menace to civilization. Is it: 
because this war has been carried 
to the very doorsteps of those people 
in Europe who have reached the 
stage of sensibility toward human 
suffering and an understanding of 
the differing individual which has 
never been obtained before in human 
history, that the gathering horror of 
that knowledge drives them on? A 
Hungarian owning a large estate 
near the Carpathian Mountains told 
me in Budapest that he was shelter- 
ing thirteen hundred men whose feet 
or hands had been frozen during the 
winter campaign and he bitterly re- 
sented the cruelty to which so many 
of his countrymen had been subject- 
ed, and of course held “the enemy” 
responsible. 

It is as if the mind of Europe were 
submerged under a great emotional- 
ism, as if the love of country had 
inhibited all normal family affection 
and daily interests so that thousands 
of people joyfully surrendered their 
children and all their possessions. 
A Frenchman, looking around his 
library, said to us, “I used to think 
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there was something valuable in 
these books, but I would throw them 
at once into the trenches, if their 
burning would so heat the hands of 
a soldier that he might shoot to kill 
one man of that nation which is de- 
stroying the liberties of Europe.” 
Nevertheless the fanatical patriotism 
which has risen so high in these 
countries, and which is essentially so 
fine and imposing, cannot last. The 
waves will come down, the crest can- 
not be held indefinitely. Then men 
must see the horrible things which 
are taking place not as causes for 
continuing the war, but as that 
which must never be allowed to occur 
again. At last they must soberly 
count up the loss of life and the debts 
they have assumed for the genera- 
tions to come. An old man said to 
me, “Some day the people will cease 
to think of the nation and will 
think of their children and grand- 
children.” 

Curiously, however, at the present 
moment such an accounting seems 
only to increase the demands. Many 
Germans who originally justified the 
war on the ground of self defense 
and the mobilization of Russia, have 
come to feel that Belgium or other 
territory must be retained as a jus- 
tification for the expenditure of life 
and treasure; so in France, which 
was originally fighting to clear her 
invaded territory, there is talk not 
only of recovering the lost provinces, 
but of pushing the boundary to the 
river Rhine, that the flower of France 
may not have died in vain. 

Such plans readily find expression 
in the press, but the man whose burn- 
ing heart can find no slightest jus- 
tification for the loss of the finest 
youth of Europe unless it results in 
the establishment of such interna- 
tional courts as will make war for- 
ever impossible, finds it difficult to 
discover a vehicle thru which he may 
express this view. International 
ideals for the moment are treated not 
only with derision and contempt, but 
as dangerous to patriotism. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to 
close this article with a recent per- 
sonal experience. 

In an address in New York City 
given the week of my return from 
Europe I was presenting data which 
to my mind indicated a revolt against 
war, taking place in the midst of the 
war itself. I cited the loathing 
against the use of the bayonet felt 
by a certain type of young man, to 
overcome which “We were told in 
several countries” that stimulants 
were administered before a bayonet 
charge was ordered! 

It never occurred to us who heard 
this statement nor to those who made 
it, that this was done because the 


men lacked courage. It was taken 
for granted that the stimulants in- 
hibited the sensibilities of a certain 
type of modern man to whom primi- 
tive warfare was especially abhor- 
rent, altho he was a brave soldier 
and serving his country with all his 
heart. The giving of stimulants was 
a quicker process than that incite- 
ment to reprisals and revenge which 
in actual warfare often serves as an 
immediate incentive. We were in 
fact told of this substitution, once by 
a Frenchman who said, “That since 
the use of poisonous gases by the 
Germans, no further stimulants could 
possibly be needed for a thoroly in- 
dignant and aroused soldiery,” and 
again by an Englishman who spoke 
of the difficulties in the early months 
of the war in overcoming the cam- 
araderie unhappily evinced by cer- 
tain British troops for the Saxons 
long established in an _ opposite 
trench and the relief when the Bavar- 
ians, against whom no incitement to 
hostility was needed, took their 
places. 

I used no illustration for the state- 
ment in my New York address, and 
speaking broadly and without notes 
I unfortunately gave a mistaken im- 
pression as to the extent to which I 
myself believed stimulants had been 
used in connection with bayonet 
charges. The statement, much exag- 
gerated in the reporting and without 
any qualifying clauses, was made the 
subject of much unfriendly comment, 
especially in those journals which 
had been unalterably opposed to the 
woman’s meeting at The Hague from 
its inception. 

Several weeks ago, therefore, I 
took advantage of an interview on 
the subject with an Associated Press 
man to make clear two points: first 
the authority for my statement that 
“we have been told in several coun- 
tries.” I instanced three occasions 
upon which my friend Dr. Alice 
Hamilton and myself heard the state- 
ment when we were together, so that 
we have since been able to confirm 
each other’s impressions. We dis- 
tinctly recall a French governmental 
official, an English professor and a 
convalescing German soldier. The 
latter, who was on sick leave in 
Switzerland after three months in 
the trenches, was an exceptionally 
intelligent young man. He said to us, 
“A bayonet charge does not show 
courage, but madness. Men must be 
brought to the point by stimulants, 
and once the charge is begun they 
are like insane men. I have been in 
it, and after it was over I was utterly 
dazed. I did not know what had hap- 
pened to me any more than if I had 
been picked up from the water after 
an explosion on shipboard.” He said 


that the stimulant given to the Ger- 
man soldiers contained sulphuric 
ether. 

I remember at the time Dr. Ham- 
ilton remarked to me that she knew 
from the medical journals that it 
had been found necessary in both the 
German and the English armies to 
abandon the idea of total abstinence 
and serve rations of alcohol to the 
soldiers. 

I should also like to quote from 
the journal Stampa the ‘impressions 
of a French soldier, who writes: 


You act and fight as in a dream; you 
have lost the sense of time and place 
and feel yourself to be merely a part 
of a monstrous whole that twists itself 
convulsively. It is as if the life of sen- 
sation had been cut off. And later on, 
when you are yourself again, you think 
you have been shut up in a cage, out of 
which you have been desperately trying 
to escape, but in vain. It is not true that 
you never are afraid, but proximity 
robs death of its terrors. Many soldiers 
experience an irresistible loathing of 
the use of their bayonets, of rushing on 
a living human being with such a 
weapon. They simply cannot do it. 

The second point I made in my in- 
terview with the Associated Press 
man was that the soldier for whom 
stimulants might be necessary rep- 
resented a type of sensitive man 
doubtless found in each army. Such 
assertions as I made in regard to the 
use of stimulants were confined to 
this type of man, and it never oc- 
curred to me to make any generaliza- 
tions in regard to the “average” sol- 
dier, as I was reported to have done. 
One of the hideous results of war is 
the inveterate tendency of the “aver- 
age” man to fall into the spirit of 
hot retaliation. We were told in two 
countries that the soldiers were be- 
ing supplied as fast as possible with 
short knives because they could not 
advantageously use their bayonets 
in the occasional hand to hand en- 
counters within the trenches them- 
selves, and we of course know of the 
men who said of the bayonet charge, 
“Ah, that is fighting—when the 
primitive man lets himself go and 
does the sort of fighting which is 
obvious and definite.” 

It is furthest from my wish and 
intention to add one word to the 
campaign of calumny, to disparage 
either the motives or the courage of 
the long line of fighting men, to re- 
peat one tale of horror which might 
increase that poverty of heart in- 
duced by hatred. One returns from 
Europe this year in a much too seri- 
ous frame of mind to wish to utter 
one word which might increase the 
confusion and misunderstanding or 
undermine the respect for our com- 
mon human nature in these ‘trying 
times. 

Hull House, Chicago 
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“THERE SHE BLOWS!” 


N the good old days of deep-sea 
| nating when vessels put out to 
sea for cruises of three or four 
years and the whales were killed 
from a small boat with a hand har- 
poon and lance, only three species, 


the sperm, bowhead and right 
whales, were hunted. Until Svend 
Foyn, a Norwegian, invented the 


harpoon gun in 1864, and laid the 
foundation of modern whaling, the 
fin whales, of less commercial value, 
were seldom captured. 


a bay or cove not far from the open 
sea. The flensing slip and carcass 
platforms are the most striking por- 
tions of the establishment, and these 
are surrounded by boiling vats, ma- 
chine for drying the flesh, engine 
house, wharf, bunk houses and offices. 

The whaling ships are trim, high- 
bowed vessels of about 100 tons bur- 
den, round-bottomed to facilitate 
speedy manipulation. 

Most striking of all the upper 
works is the harpoon gun, mounted 
on a heavy iron support at the bow. 

The harpoon is seventy-six inches 
in length and has a double shaft, at 
the end of which are four twelve- 
inch flukes or barbs; these are tied 
to the shaft, but spread widely upon 
entering the whale’s body and pre- 
vent the iron from drawing out. The 
harpoon is tipped with a hollow point 
called the “bomb,” which is filled 
with powder and ignited by a time 
fuse set for the desired interval. 
Three or four seconds after the gun 
is fired the bomb bursts, frequently 
killing the whale almost instantly. 

A large ring slides easily along the 
double shaft of the harpoon, and to 
this one end of a five-inch rope of 
tested Sicilian hemp is fastened. 

The rope passes backward over a 
roller in the bow of the ship, to a 


‘double winch just in front of the 


bridge and down into the _ hold, 
where a thousand fathoms (6000 
feet) or more are carried. By means 
of the winch the whale is “played” as 
one would use a reel on a fishing rod; 
after the animal has been killed it is 
hauled to the surface by means of 
the winch and fastened to the side 
of the ship. 

In America, and at stations in 

















THE HARPOON AND THE HARPOONER 


nearly all other parts of the world, 
whales are “cut in” by the Norwe- 
gian methods and are drawn entirely 
out of the water upon a long inclined 
platform called the “slip,” where the 
flesh and blubber are stripped off 
with the help of a steam winch. 

In Japan, however, quite a differ- 
ent method is used, which, although 
very rapid and picturesque, is also 
exceedingly dangerous. It is a mod- 
ification of that used by the deep sea 
whalers, and the animals 





With the development 
of steam-whalers the sit- 
uation was changed. The 
new boats made possible 
the capture of “finners” 
in sufficient numbers to 
warrant the erection of 
stations at certain points 
on the shore near the 
feeding grounds of the 
animals, where the huge 
carcasses could be 
brought in and converted 
into commercial products. 
Thus has grown up a new 
industry, shore whaling, 
which is now carried on 
in coastal waters all over 
the world. 

The modern shore sta- 








are cut in while lying in 
the water. 

Late in the morning on 
the day after I arrived at 
Oshima, Japan, the long- 
drawn wail of a siren 
whistle sounded far down 
the bay, and in a few 
moments a little whal- 
ing vessel swept proud- 
ly around a picturesque 
rocky headland and 
steamed swiftly toward 
the station. She was list- 
ing far to starboard and 
we could see the huge 
flukes of the blue whale, 
the Shiro-Nagasu Kujira 
of the Japanese, waving 
at her bow. 








tion is usually situated in 
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A FIN-BACK 


She slipt quietly up to 
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the end of the wharf and 





two cutters sculled a 
“sampan” out to meet her. 
On shore the station 
bell was clanging and men 
were .assembling. on the 
wharf; strong, well-built 
fellows they were, many 
of them half naked and 
sharpening the blades. of 
murderous-looking knives. 
With them mingled doz- .. 
ens of women and girls 
clad in tight blue trousers . 
and kimonos,. each armed + 
with an. iron, hook or 
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ay, 


awakened by the siren 
whistle, bringing the 
news of more whales, and 
long before the carcass 
had been dropt at the 
wharf, paper lanterns, 
flashing like fireflies, 
would begin to shine and 
disappear among _ the 
thatched-roofed ‘cottages 
and the crowd of villagers 








gather at the end of the 
wharf. Half naked men, 
child-faced geishas, and 
little youngsters carrying 
sleeping babies as large 








with carrying racks slung 
over their - shoulders. 

In. a few moments the rattling 
steam winch had brought the whale 
close in shore, a steel-wire cable was 
looped about the tail just in front of 
the flukes, and the huge carcass 
drawn slowly upward over the end of 
the wharf. 

As it rose the eager cutters at- 
tacked it savagely. with their long- 
bladed knives, slicing off enormous 
blocks of flesh and blubber, which 
were seized by “hook-men” al- 
most before they fell, past to the 
women, and drawn to the back of 
the platform. 

The scene was one of “orderly con- 
fusion”’—men, women and _ girls, 
laughing and chattering, running 
here and there, sometimes stopping 
for a few words of banter, but each 


SHOOTING THE HARPOON 


with his or her own work to do. 


Above the babel of sounds the 
strange, half wild, meaningless 
chant, “Ya-ra-an-ra-sa,” rose and 


died away, swelling again in a fierce 
chorus as the sweating, half naked 
men pulled and strained at a great 
jawbone, or swung the hundred- 
pound chunks of flesh into the wait- 
ing hand-cars, which carried them to 
the washing vats. Sometimes a ki- 
mono-clad, bare-footed girl slipt on 
the oily boards or treacherous, slid- 
ing blubber-cakes and sprawled into 
a great pool of blood, rising amid 
roars of laughter to shake herself, 
wipe the red blotches from her little 
stub-nose, and go on as merrily as 
before. 

Almost every night we would be 


as themselves strapped to 

their backs, formed a 
curious, picturesque, ever changing 
group. 

Fires of coal and fat in. iron 
racks along the wharf threw a bril- 
liant yellow light far out over the 
bay filled with whale ships, heavy, 
square-sterned fishing boats and 
sampans, and gave weird, fantastic 
shapes to the cutters as it glistened 
on their dripping knife blades and 
danced over the pools of blood. But 
the cutting always went on as quick- 
ly as in the daytime, no matter what 
the hour or weather, for the meat 
and blubber must be hurried on 
board fast transports and sent to the 
nearest city to be sold in the mar- 
kets and peddled from house to 
house, 

New York City 
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THE FAST CURE—FOR FASTING 


BY ONE OF THE CURED 


HAT housewife could resist 
W:= a temptation? No meals 

to get and no dishes to wash, 
no marketing to do and no accounts 
to balance! Of course, I said yes 
when the Scientist suggested a fast 
for a week, 

He had conceived the idea that sci- 
ence was not sufficiently informed of 
the results of fasting, and that the 
college vacation was a propitious 
time to contribute some further 
crumbs to knowledge. 

Of course, science would want to 
know the exact measure of our in- 
creased capacity and genius. So the 
Scientist arranged an elaborate set 
of tests for each day at his labora- 
tory. We measured our strength, our 
steadiness and our fatigue in physi- 
cal ability; our memory, our percep- 
tion and our speed in mental pro- 
cesses; and we measured our vary- 
ing sensibilities to touch, taste and 
smell, beside recording volumes 
about our feelings as we surgically 
dissected them. 

Our program prescribed one week 
of gradually diminishing in quantity 
the three meals a day, so there would 
be no sudden plunge from luxury 
into the ethereal soul diet; and a cor- 
responding readjustment to the 
temptations of the delicatessen and 
the summer market. This added to 
the fast four days of liquid diet of 
an egg and a pint of milk. 

We maintained our ordinary civil- 
ian life and duties, including some 
very heavy manual work, during the 
first four or five days of our descent, 
and were surprized at not greatly 
missing the usual food. But by the 
sixth day I was so inexpressibly 
weary that I dragged myself home 
like a prisoner wearing ball and 
chains. I felt like a flower that has 
begun to droop for lack of water. 

With us, however, there was no 
lack of water, for in another day that 
was all we were to take, and tho we 
could have all of this we wanted, and 
were scheduled to use at least three 
pints, we turned from it with great 
aversion as from a medicine. 

Yet I was not hungry. Had food 
been placed before me, I could not 
have eaten. Like a sick cat, I longed 
to lie idle, dreading nothing as much 
as having to change my position. 

Day by day our weight fell off in 
amounts varying from three-fourths 
of a pound to three pounds and a 
half, till I hated to look at my hus- 
band because he suggested the grin- 
ning skull and cross bones used to 
scare people from courting death out 
of a poison bottle. And I stopped 
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looking at myself in the mirror for 
fear of arousing too much self pity. 

About the seventh and eighth days 
we were hysterically giggly, but 
after that a team of horses could not 
have dragged a ‘smile out of us, nor 
could a tragedy have brought a tear 
to our dull eyes. We were emotionally 
dead, and the hours dragged on end- 
lessly, like the burning boredom that 
has trapped a sailing vessel in the 
calm of a trepical sea. With regret 
we heard the alarm clock sound in 
the morning, and with procrastinat- 
ing lassitude dragged ourselves into 
our clothes, The cold plunge of the 
morning bath had always before 
seemed the acme of physical pleas- 
ure; but no longer did the heat feel 
hot or the cold feel cold. 

The monotony began to fill us with 
terror. It was so big and adamantine, 
so thick and impenetrable. Hope died. 
Interest died. Our whole mental and 
spiritual life died, till we did not care 
whether tomorrow came or not. 

We had not eaten a morsel for five 
days, and our journey led us past 
food stores and bakeries everywhere, 
but we experienced no hunger. Never 
again can I be persuaded that the 
tales of starving outcasts eager to 
devour each other are more than the 
melodramatic figment of a_ sensa- 
tional imagination. Food! It was the 
last thing on earth I wanted. 

On the fifth day of complete fast 
the tide turned. I knew the spell had 
been broken when the Scientist be- 
gan to grumble. “There wasn’t a 
comfortable chair in the house.” Life 
was returning. And I, too, recovered 
some of my emotions on that day. 
They came first in an hysterical de- 
sire to weep while I was éngaged in 
that most unaffecting task of addi- 
tion. That afternoon during my nap 
I dreamed of chopped olives being 
used as engine packing in a boiler 
room, and when I woke I was wish- 
ing for some carrots and thick beef 
stew such as the restaurants ladle 
out by the gallon every noon to starv- 
ing humanity. 

By the last day of the fast, under 
the encouragement of a dwindling 
term of servitude, ambition returned 
in part and I made a feeble attempt 
to wipe away the dust from my 
household furniture, but my physical 
work had been rather poor for the 
last few days, as my nails were dark 
with sluggish circulation and my 
breath was short. Because of our 
physical inefficiency and low-pressure 
mental ability we had been forced to 
read aloud during many hours of the 
last few days, since our plans to 


maintain a normal working day had” 
largely broken down. But, due to the 
rebirth of feeling, my nap hour 
brought no sleep because of a trou- 
bled conscience filled with remorse at 
having wasted so many days out. of 
a busy life. 

Being freed from all interest in 
life had shown. certain advantages 
in the mental tests. After the first 
two days the novelty of the experi- 
ments had worn away and the labor- 
atory work became irksome. But as 
life became ever more tedious and 
monotonous, these tasks drew nearer 
and nearer to the dead level of 
existence. 

During the fast I experienced in 
a very definite way the uncanny 
strangeness of a dual self. Thruout 
the days of most comatose disinter- 
est in life, the mental multiplications 
did themselves with a speed and ac- 
curacy which I can normally never 
rival. It seemed as tho a second self 
begged me to stay away and not in- 
terfere till she had rapidly and mag- 
ically recorded the answers. When I 
insisted upon doing a share of the 
work, I was slow and clumsy and in- 
efficient in comparison with her. But 
when I looked back my will power 
and resigned myself to non-interfer- 
ence, I. invariably had the feeling 
that it was not I who did the prob- 
lems. 

Altho my conscious self did not re- 
port hunger during the fast, the idea 
must have been pretty firmly fixed in 
subconsciousness, for whenever I 
stopped guiding my thoughts for a 
moment, the Mother Goose rimes 
about Jack Horner’s pie and hot cross 
buns began to romp thri my mind; 
but most persistent of all was the 
one about Old Mother Hubbard and 
her empty cupboard. 

I am fully aware we have proved 
ourselves rank heretics in not finding 
in fasting the lauded joys which its 
prophets foretell in their diligent at- 
tempts to institute it as an annual 
national custom more needed than 
Christmas or Fourth of July, be 
cause it is to preserve the health of 
our people and add to the birthright 
of our posterity. 

The fervent religionists may call 
down curses upon our faithlessness, 
and the popular scientific enthusiasts 
may rail at us fanatically as non- 
conforming pretenders, yet it is only 
my arch enemy whom J would per- 
suade to enter upon a week of sterile 
senility unpunctuated ty the joy of 
eating. 

Fasting has cured us of only one 
thing—fasting. 

New York City 





CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


Dr. Vi-Kyuin Wellington Koo, just appointed by President Yuan Shih-Kai, is the youngest diplomat at Washington. He was grad- 

uated from Columbia University in 1909 and received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1912. Dr. Koo took an active part in 

the recent Japanese-Chinese negotiations at Peking and was chosen Minister to Mexico last August. He has a keen knowledge of 
American affairs as well as a thoro understanding of China’s ideals and aspirations 








THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
INDIANA 


The “Pallas Pictures,’ which are 
being shown for the first time on the 
Paramount Program, have a double 
appeal to popular interest. The novel 
readers will want to see the film be- 
cause it is a dramatization of Booth 
Tarkington’s book “The Gentleman 
from Indiana,” and the play-goers be- 
cause of Dustin Farnum’s acting. 
Neither will be disappointed. The col- 
lege football game and the raid on the 
White Cap cross-roads provide thrilling 
scenes and the Middle West types are 
presented without that grotesque exag- 
geration that disfigures most country 
life plays. The photographic effects are 
exceptionally fine and we have no crit- 
icism to offer, except that the plot in 
the last reel would probably be unin- 
telligible to one who had not read the 
story. 








THE TRIANGLE PLAYS 


It will take some time for the public 
to find out that the “Triangle Plays” 
are not sex-problem dramas but first 
class plays of varied character pro- 
duced by well-known actors under the 
management of a new combine of 
three of the most enterprising of Amer- 
ican film-makers, Griffith, Ince and Sen- 
nett. It is a striking evidence of the 
rise of the “movies” to see $2 a seat 
willingly paid for an evening of the 
Triangle Plays at the Knickerbocker, 
while “legitimate” houses near by have 
come down to $1.50. Each program 
presents three or four plays of differ- 
ent kinds, usually a spectacular play 
by D. W. Griffith, an emotional drama 
by T. W. Ince and a knockabout farce 
by Mack Sennett, whose work is more 
remarkable for daring feats and in- 
genious photography than for real 
humor. We have space to mention only 
a few of the more interesting. 

Dustin Farnum in The Iron Strain, 
which is “The Taming of the Shrew” 
in an Alaska setting. The ancient cus- 
tom of marriage by capture, supposed 
to be bad form and indeed criminal 
nowadays, is revived by a cave-man 
from Yale. 

Douglas Fairbanks in The Lamb. A 
fool play but good photography. A bat- 
tle between Mexicans and Indians and 
an American invasion of Mexico gives 
Griffith of “The Birth of a Nation” 
a chance to display his talents as a 
field marshal. If Griffith does not watch 
out some one will be calling him “the 
Hindenburg of the Moving Film.” 

In Texas San Jacinto Day is cele- 
brated with more enthusiasm than the 
Fourth of July, but the east needs edu- 
eating on this part of our national his- 
tory. The Martyrs of the Alamo will 
serve that purpose, for it gives a vivid 
picture of the fight for the freedom of 
Texas. There stands Santa Anna, who 
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vows never to rest until Texas sur- 
renders. Eagerly we watch Crockett 
and “Silent” Smith, Travis and Bowie 
withstanding the onslaught of the Mexi- 
cans, and we long like them for the 
arrival of General Houston’s reinforce- 
ments, which come only when “Death 
and Santa Anna hold the Alamo.” 
Then we see the battle of San Jacinto, 
and finally we can cheer the triumphant 
Houston with the treaty liberating the 
Lone Star State. 

Old Heidelberg stands translation to 
the screen without losing its immortal 
pathos of youth, and Frank Keenan in 
The Coward proves that in effects pro- 
duced by facial expression the photo- 
play has the advantage over the stage. 

The Ince drama of the Pacific, Aloha 
Oe, is chiefly remarkable for its mag- 
nificent spectacle of a volcano in ac- 
tion and a shipwreck in a storm. The 
natives of a tropical island, threatened 
with a volcanic eruption, sacrifice the 
beautiful daughter of the chief to the 
fire god Pele. But the shipwrecked hero 
arrives in time to rescue the girl from 
the deadly volcanic fumes, to be mis- 
taken by the tribe for the son of the 
god of the voleano and to be accepted 
as a divine bridegroom. 

A Submarine Pirate, by Mack Sen- 
nett, is a most remarkable illustration 
of what the camera can do and what 
people will consent to do for the cam- 
era. Sandwiched into a trivial farce 
there are such remarkable features as 
a police chase from the top of one sky- 
scraper to another over narrow girders, 
an escaping villain dropt from the air 
by a traveling crane on to the top of 
a moving automobile, the submergence 
of a submarine and the actual and 
visible sinking of a ship by a torpedo. 








FLOWERS ALIVE 


When films such as The Birth of a 
Flower (Urban-Colonial) and How 
Winter Flowers Bloom (Pathé) were 
first shown on the screen, the admira- 
tion of their beauty was coupled with 
wonder that a mere mechanical process 
could reproduce within a few minutes’ 
compass that which, spread over hours 
or days, was practically invisible to us. 
With each successive viewing of such 
pictures, there is an added sense of 
wonder, no longer at the inventive skill 
that has made such marvels. possible, 
but at the manifestation of life itself. 
The rose bares her golden heart to 
the sun, the daffodils sway and unfurl 
like exquisite dancers, living embodi- 
ments of the poet’s lines. Yet before 
these beauties and graces can be ac- 
complished, there may have been a 
bitter struggle. The writhing stems of 
the cyclamen shoulder each other, the 
tight-furled buds strike one at anoth- 
er like the heads of snakes, each blind- 
ly but surely seeking the light. Only 


after patient and persistent effort can 
the delicate blossom flaunt her snowy 
loveliness on high. Presented with fit- 
ting musical accompaniment, rising to 
a climax with the triumphant unfurl- 
ing of the flower, this film was a true 
drama of life itself. 


THE OTTER 


From an observation chamber con- 
structed beneath the water, the camera 
has caught the otter in his tireless 
pursuit of his prey. First, we are 
shown the gravelly bottom of the 
stream where fish are peacefully rest- 
ing. There is a shadow, a scuffle in 
which we get vivid glimpses of a snake- 
like body diving and twisting; then up 
thru the troubled waters emerges the 
otter, a huge fish in his mouth. Other 
views show him scenting alarm, taking 
refuge from pursuing dogs among the 
rocks on the shore, escaping and finally 
settling down on a sunny boulder to 
enjoy his hard-earned meal. (Urban- 
Colonial.) , 








GUIDES TO THE PHOTOPLAY 
WRITER 


The sudden opening of a new and 
immense field for dramatic writing was 
followed by a rush of ambitious young 
authors in this direction. The demand 
for scripts was wide and the pecuniary 
reward—for somebody—was great, but 
those who attempted to enter this field 
soon found that it was not so easy as it 
seemed. They discovered that the mo- 
tion picture was a new art, with op- 
portunities and limitations of its own 
and that the technique of the short 
story or of the stage play did not alto- 
gether apply. Then, too, as the busi- 
ness became systematized, the produc- 
ers became more strict in their require- 
ment that acceptable scenarios should 
be in usable shape. 

Hence arose the need for books of 
instruction as to the composition of 
screen plays and the proper form of 
manuscript. Two such books have re- 
cently been published very similar in 
purpose and character: How to Write 
for the Movies, by Louella O. Parsons 
(Chicago, McClurg, $1), and Photoplay 
Scenarios, How to Write and Sell 
Them, by E. H. Ball (New York 
Hearst International Library, 60 cents). 
Both authors have had experience as 
editors in prominent producing com- 
panies. Both volumes contain sample 
scenarios, analyzed and criticized, and 
both give general advice as to the selec- 
tion of subjects and developing the 
themes. Either book will serve the pur- 
pose of the amateur writer, but if we 
must choose between them we should 
say that Parson’s How to Write for 
the Movies, tho costing a little more, 
is considerably the more valuable, since 
it is more thoro and comprehensive. 











THE CENTAUR OF THE WEST 


The popularity of the Wild West shows extends from Paris to Fiji, but the kind of horsemanship displayed on the screen by urban actors is often 
amusing to the native westerners. But, as the above picture shows, D. W. Griffith has done better in the Triangle play, “The Martyrs of the Alamo,” 
which we review this week, tho even his rough rider is “pulling leather” 
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THE DELIGHTS OF GARDENING 


The author of My Growing Garden is 
by vocation head of one of the notable 
printing establishments of the country, 
by avocation President of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association and enthusiastic 
advocate of community beautification, 
by hobby photographer and gardener. 
It is no wonder then that the book is 
well printed, that the many pictures, 
some of them finely colored, are of un- 
usual quality, and that the book smells 
of the garden. The book records the au- 
thor’s success in creating in five 
years a beautiful garden out of a run- 
down ‘homestead of two acres. It 
is not a gardener’s guide book, such as 
could be:gathered from Bailey’s En- 
cyclopedia of Horticulture, but is a rec- 
ord of ‘unflagging enthusiasm and suc- 
cesses and*failures. It is admirably 
written, good’ to’ read aloud, and brim- 
ming. over-.with ‘love ‘of. flowers and 
vegetables and'trees. It carries the feel- 
ing of ‘being written by -a man rather 
than a woman, and yet a man who has 
all a woman’s sensitiveness to beauty. 
For suggestivenéss and the inspiration 
of joy in the garden this book cannot 
be surpassed in the long list of garden 
books. It has the unusual merit of a 
very full index. The author knows what 
the garden supplies that is good for 
the table, as well as the wealth of 
flowers it affords, but we may 
be allowed surprize that he does 
not seem to have any knowledge of the 
parsnip, the richest of all root crops. 
And we cannot guess why under a 
heavy shade tree he should have plant- 
ed a common buttercup instead of one 
of the fine evergreen runners such as 
Vinca, Pachysandra or Galax. 


My Growing Garden, by J. Horace McFar- 
land. Macmillan, $2. 


BALFOUR A PRAGMATIST 


The Right Honorable Arthur James 
Balfour, now First Lord of the British 
Admiralty, is almost as well known to 
the educated public by his work in 
philosophy as by his work in statecraft, 
and it is possible that his eminence in 
the former field is somewhat more se- 
cure than in the latter. His series of 
Gifford lectures, delivered last year be- 
fore the University of Glasgow, now 
collected under the title Theism and 
Humanism, place him definitely with 
the modern pragmatists and pluralists, 
as the following paragraph indicates: 

When I speak of God, I mean 
something other than an Identity wherein 
all differences vanish, or a Unity which in- 
cludes but does not transcend the differ- 
ences which it somehow holds in solution. 
I mean a God whom men can love, a God 
to whom men can pray, who takes sides, 
who has purposes and preferences, whose 
attributes, howsoever conceived, leave un- 
impaired the possibility of a personal re- 
lation between Himself and those whom 
He has created. 


The reader of this volume will be 
pleased to discover that Balfour shares 
not only many of the opinions of James, 
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Schiller and Bergson, but also their 
humor, simplicity, concreteness and 
charm of style. 


Theism and Humanism, by Arthur James Bal- 
four. Doran. $1.75. ; 


CONFESSIONS AND IMAGININGS 


It is rarely possible for any man, 
even a great one, to reveal the deepest 
impulses and experiences of life, tho 
the more superficial reactions '’of the 
mind and spirit may be easily ex- 
pressed. One reverts to such considera- 
tions in reading the anonymous Con- 
fessions of a Clergyman, evidently pub- 
lished for the sake of setting forth 
various criticisms, more or less just, 
of churches, seminary methods, and 
certain modern phases of preaching 
and pastoral work. A portion of the 
book seems to ring true as a fairly ac- 
curate description of the experiences 
of the early life of a minister in one 
of our important denominations. The 
author looks back on those. days with 
the genial humor of one who has’ be- 
come disentangled from the web of 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


The First Christmas Tree, by Henry 
van Dyke, is out in a new edition for 
the holidays. Scribner. 50 cents. 

The Puppet Princess, by Augusta 
Stevenson, is a pretty Christmas play 
for children to act, with plans for 
costumes worked out in crépe paper. 

Houghton, Mifflin. 50 cents. 


The Folly of the Three Wise Men, 
by Edgar Whitaker Work, is a happy 
story founded on the journey of the 
three kings to Bethlehem. 


Doran. 75 cents. 


Jimsey, the Christmas Kid, by 
Leona Dalrymple, tells of a waif’s 
Christmas visit to a “first citizen” 
and what came of it. 

McBride. 50 cents. 


Christmas Candles, by Elsie Hobart 
Carlin, contains twelve Christmas 
plays for children to act, with sug- 
gestions for training and costumes. 
Holt. $1.50. 


The First Christmas, arranged by 
Harold Speakman, from the accounts 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke, with 
its colored illustrations, and its bor- 
ders and initials in gold, is an un- 
commonly attractive booklet. 

Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 


Ancient English Christmas Carols, 
1400-1700, collected by Edith Rickert, 
puts in a handy volume not only the 
carols still popular today, but those 
quaint and often lovely verses known 
to few save students of folk lore. 


Duffield. $1.25. 


Christmas in Legend and ax 
compiled by E. S. Smith and A. T. 
Hazeltine. A discerningly selected col- 
lection of Christmas prose and verse 
illustrated with good reproductions of 
famous pictures, a delightful little 
library of legends, poems and idyls by 
some score or more of writers, ancient 
and modern. 


Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 






























clerical troubles and anxieties. His de- 
lightful stories of school and college, 
of seminary days, and early pastor- 
ates, are filled with good natured jibes 
at the curriculum, the dry-as-dust 
teaching, “the consensus of the 
best German critics,” and a vein of 
gentle satire against the narrowness 
of churches and the hard conditions 
imposed upon young clergymen. At this 
point in the “confessions” experience 
is evidently replaced by the imagina- 
tion, and an attempt is made to set 
forth the ideal church and minister on 
the background of present realities as 
they are conceived by the author. This 
attempt naturally includes a criticism 
and scourging of some of the glaring 
faults of organized Christianity, altho 
many alleged weaknesses and failures 
are much magnified. The chapters, 
however, are always interesting and 
entertaining and the volume is well 
worth wide circulation. Between the 
lines one reads: that the author is an 
Andover-man of the nineties, who la- 
bored in the ministry for a short: pe- 
riod, and has since become a _ well- 
known literary writer and contributor 
to New England periodicals. 


oo of a Clergyman. McBride, Nast. 
50. 


HOW TO ACHIEVE PEACE? 

The essay by Gaius Glenn Atkins 
which won the thousand dollar prize 
in the competition promoted by the 
Carnegie Church Peace Union is a 
thoughtful, clear and forceful presen- 
tation of the causes of war and the 
means by which they may be elimi- 
nated. The difficulties that must be 
overcome in securing a world peace 
are indicated by the title of the 
essay, The Maze of the Nations and 
the Way Out. The methods of promot- 
ing peace have, until the present, been 
inadequate and the forces making for 
war have been fundamental and strong. 
A thoro grasp of this situation is nec- 
essary to an adequate plan of advance. 
The author considers peace to be a pos- 
itive rather than a negative achieve- 
ment. War is a far easier means of 
settlement in cases of dispute than the 
patient and toilsome establishment of 
wisdom and justice. To face economic, 
social, and racial problems with brav- 
ery and determination often means the 
surrender of fancied rights and arro- 
gant ambitions. The higher state of 
equilibrium, where great contending 
forces are reconciled and held in nice 
adjustment, can only be brought about 
when some of war’s roots are cut and 
its causes removed. Among these causes 
are a false philosophy of life and mili- 
tarism itself. The latter, Dr. Atkins 
defines as a deification of force, an or- 
ganization of pride and intolerance into 
corps, brigades and divisions. Militar- 
ism may be dealt with by eliminating 
private gain from war preparation and 
war making, the limitation of arma- 
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ments, the taking of risks for the sake 
of peace, and the promotion of the ideal 
of universal disarmament. 


The Maze of the Nations and the Way Out, 
by Gaius Glenn Atkins. Revell. 75 cents. 


CHANGES IN OUR GOVERNMENT 

How the American political system 
grapples with modern social and eco- 
nomic problems is the main theme of 
Professor Young’s able and interesting 
book, New American Government and 
Its Work. He finds executive leadership 
in state and nation the striking factor 
in present day politics. This he attri- 
butes to the growth in the importance 
of foreign politics and the tendencies 
towards centralization which have bred 
a race of strong presidents like Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt and Wilson, who have 
fully appreciated the new importance 
of their office. 

A most commendable feature of the 
book is a thoro discussion of the state 
government and its problems. The state 
rather than the nation is destined to 
become the American social laboratory. 
But before this takes place, there will 
have to come a systematization of de- 
partments and bureaus which are now 
in a chaotic and archaic condition in 
almost every state in the Union. The 
rise of strong governors who have de- 
fied party leaders is a significant sign 
of coming efficiency and responsibility. 
Once the governor becomes a sort of 
prime minister who chooses his cabinet 
and controls the budget, the day of “in- 
visible” government is over. There are 
some excellent chapters on the state 
and social legislation, such as factory 
inspection, child labor, workmen’s com- 
pensation, old age pensions, etc. 

The most striking feature, however, 
is the discussion on the control of cor- 
porations and trusts and the regula- 
tion of commerce by the national gov- 
ernment. In few other volumes on 
American Government have these mat- 
ters been treated so fully, so fairly 
and so ably. “The Government,” says 
the author, “is the silent partner in 
every business.” He distinguishes four 
periods of government regulation: (1) 
The law of 1887, which merely pro- 
hibited rebating; (2) the Sherman 
anti-trust act, which denounced trusts 
as evils and demanded their abolition. 
Both efforts failed utterly of their pur- 
pose to restore competition. Then (3) 
came the publicity movement thru in- 
vestigations by officiai bodies and re- 
ports by the Bureau of Corporations. 
This was followed by (4) the present 
method of full administrative control 
of the activities of corporations thru 
great commissions with large powers, 
like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which the author well describes 
as “the economic Supreme Court of the 
American transport world,” and the 
recently formed Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with its control of all corpora- 
tions other than transport doing inter- 
state business. In these ways the pub- 
lic is gaining an ever widening control 
of the economic activities of the 
nation. 

Considering the fact that much of 
American Government is “unofficial,” 
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“Quality First” 
in Christmas Gifts 


at McCutcheon’s 


“Quality first,” is a sound rule for Christmas 
gifts. No matter how little a gift may cost, 
quality will give it dignity. 

A single McCutcheon pure Linen Handkerchief, 
costing $1.00 in its dainty McCutcheon Spinning 
Wheel box, is a better present than six cheap Cot- 
ton Handkerchiefs for a dollar. 


We give below some instances of choice gifts that can be 
bought at “The Linen Store.” 


Handkerchiefs 


Irish Hand. Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs for 
Ladies, $3.00 per dozen. 

Swiss Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Exquisitely Hand Embroidered and Scalloped Madeira 
Handkerchiefs, $3.00 per half dozen. 

Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs, $3.00 per dozen. 

Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs, $2.00 per dozen. 

Lace or Hand Fmbroideréd Handkerchiefs, $5.00 to 25.00 
each. 


Fancy Table Linens 


Hand Embroidered Tea Cloth, $5.00. 

Hand Embroidered 24 inch Centrepiece, $2.00. 

Hand Embroidered 24 inch Cluny Lace Centrepiece, $3.00. 
6 inch Spanish Embroidered Doylies, $6.00 per dozen. 
Madeira Tea Napkins, $6.00 per dozen. 


Ladies’ Neckwear 


Guimpes, Vestees, Ccllazs, many dainty conceits at $1.00, 
1.50, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Copper Stein Sets 


Sherbet Sets. Fruit and Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies, 
Ash or Pin Receivers, Trays, 
etc. Send for book- 
let and include 65c for 
smali copper bow! with 
your initial in brass re- 
Pousse. 
Clewell Studios 

I St., Canton, Ohio 


THE “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 













a Som, : morte ey ir we al ¢ 
Highly polished rubber and safety lock cap. Absolutely non-leakable. $ 
A useful gift. Red or black. Long or short 
J.D. ULLRICH & CO. 27 Thames Street, New York 














DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies, 


We have opened a show room for display of 

dinner table decoration. 

N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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WOMAN'S HORIZON 


MERICAN women have emerged from the home and 
swept, in a restless tide, into the Market Place. They 
have discovered that local and national politics are related 
to their interests, and have generally manifested an energy 

which can no longer be absorbed by the mere duties of the house- 
wife. American women are more interested than ever before in 
the details of the home and its efficiency; but they refuse to have 
those details limit their horizon. 


@ Today food and clothing are produced principally outside the 
home, and education is no longer a domestic but a community 
activity. For the sake of their children women must have a part 
in the control of conditions under which food and clothing are 
produced. They must concern themselves directly with the man- 
agement of the school and the health and morals of the com- 
munity which forms the shaping environment of their children. 


@ For more than half a century The Independent has consistently 
advocated equal political rights for women. It has recognized their 
opportunity and their responsibility for service outside the home. 
The great development along these lines which has taken place with- 
in the last ten years, and the opportunities which are more and more 
appearing for public service in the interest of all the people on the 
part of women has keen recognition and authoritative treatment in 
the editorial conduct of The Independent. Its frequent articles by 
and concerning the leaders of organized womanhood, its champion- 
ship of the things for which they stand, add greatly to its value. 
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i. e., thru party organization, it is 
rather surprising that Professor Young 
has treated only in the briefest man- 
ner party organization, direct prim- 
aries, direct government, etc. Likewise, 
the entire omission of so important 
and interesting a subject as municipal 
government cannot be accounted for. 


New American Government and Its Work, by 
James T. Young. Macmillan. $2.25. 


PETRIFIED MARXISM 


The conservatism of the average So- 
cialist in the face of a changing uni- 
verse is well illustrated by The A BC 
of Socialism, written by I. G. Savoy and 
M. O. Teck. The book is lucid and to 
the point; no doubt admirably adapted 
to propagandist work. But embedded 
in it are all the most ancient and ques- 
tionable party dogmas—that the middle 
class is still disappearing, that eco- 
nomic misery is increasing, that all in- 
dustries are being rapidly engulfed in 
the maw of the “Trusts” and that 
Marx’s labor theory of value is impreg- 
nable. The revolt of the Revisionists 
against Marxian orthodoxy is ignored. 
the Syndicalists are dismissed with a 
word, and while the Great War is de- 
nounced as a capitalist conspiracy, the 
relapse of practically the whole body of 
European Socialism into fervent na- 
tional patriotism is completely over- 
looked. 


The A BC of Socialism, by I. G. Savoy and 
M. O. Teck. Boston: Badger. 50 cents. 


AS THEY PAINT THEMSELVES 
If we believed that the Russian people 
were as bad as Artzibashef depicts them in 
his former novel, “Sanine” and his new 
one, Breaking-Point, we should pray that 
Hindenburg exterminate the race. 
Huebsch. $1.40. 
LIFE OF A RANCH WOMAN 
Letters on an Elk Hunt, by Elinore Pratt 
Stewart, is a second series of the vivid 
“Letters of a Woman Homesteader.” They 
describe informally and delightfully the 
adventurous, hardy life ‘still to be had in 
our North West. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 
PARENTS’ GUIDE BOOK 
A new edition of Dr. William B. For- 
bush’s Guide to Childhood emphasizes the 
practical value of this handy book of ref- 
erence. Hundreds of perplexing questions 
that are continually confronting conscien- 
tious parents are answered in the light of 
psychology, hygiene, educational method, 
and social needs. 
Philadelphia: American Institute of Child Life. 


RELIGIOUS MUSINGS OF A LAWYER 

Mr. John J. Chapman’s small volume 
of Notes on Religion, consisting of essays 
on the Roman Church, and the Effects of 
Hebraic Thought on Western Europe, and 
some shorter excerpts and jottings, is 
marked by a keen discrimination, breadth 
of ead and an effective literary 
style. 

‘ New York: Laurence J. Gomme. 75 cents. 


SERMONS OF A COLONIAL BISHOP 
The sermons which Bishop Brent has 
put into the volume entitled Prisoners of 
Hope, cover a wide range of subjects and 
many years of the author’s productive life. 
They represent many of his ideals for 
church, state and individual, and are char- 
acterized by clearness, practicality and 
force. 
Longmans, Green. $1.50. 


JAPANESE CHRISTIANITY 

The thirteenth annual issue of The 
Christian Movement in the Japanese Em- 
pire, properly the year book for 1915, con- 
tains a vast amount of information about 
the various Christian agencies and organ- 











If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ht olidays are 
Kodak Days 


Every winter outing, every house party and home dinner 
dance, the Christmas and New Year’s festivities—in each 
of these are fascinating subjects for the Kodak—pictures 
that make fun in the taking—pictures that will always 
prove a delight. 

Picture taking by daylight or flashlight, is simple by the 
Kodak method—and it’s not expensive now-a-days. 

Put Kodak on that Christmas list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalog free at your dealer's ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation. Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a 
similar name. he latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent 
of $100,000, was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of .$27,964,578,109.00 


Received premiums thereon to the extent Of........seeeeeceeeeeees 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period.........ccccccscccccccccvcsccvccese 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealerS.......ccecesceeeceseeseeces 90,801,1 10.00 
Of which there have been redeemed........cceeecsccccccecececeecs 83,811,450.00 


Leaving outstanding at present time.........ccececeeeceeeeecescees 
Interest paid on certificates amounts tO.........eseee cece eeceeeeeee 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to 14,101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon 
the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. ; 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until 
ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board . 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E, FAY, 2d_ Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and _ shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 


lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 





One Policy 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. 8. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Typewrite the New Way 


Double Your Speed—Your Salary 


80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. Salaries increased 
to $25, $30, $35 and even $50 weekly. Totally new system. 
It’s all in the fingers—gymnastically trained away from ma- 
chine. Brings amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy for 
any one. Increases speed first day. Learn in spare time, 
No inteference with regular work. 

illustrates and explains all, Con- 

tains letters from hundreds whose 
salaries have been doubled and trebled since taking up this 
remarkable new method. A postal will bring it, but write 
today—NOW. This ad may never appear again. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 3892 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





izations in Japan, Korea and Formosa, de- 
scribing their work, methods and growth. 
A general survey of Japanese progress and 
interests has been wisely included, and the 
latest statistics of the population, com- 
merce and industry are given. 
Missionary Education Movement. $1.25. 
ARTISTIC BUSY WORK 
Mr. H. A. Rankin has prepared a valu- 
able guide to assist children in making 
their busy work both interesting and artis- 
tic. Lantern Making contains many de- 
signs illustrating and directing practical 
work of an attractive nature. 
Dutton. $1. 
THE MODERN NOTE 
The present practical trend in Chris- 
tianity and the emphasis laid upon service 
and helpfulness form a good atmosphere 
for the study of such an Epistle as that 
of James. Professor A. T. Robertson in his 
Practical and Essential Aspects of Chris- 
tianity has published a fresh and inspiring 
dt a as scholarly exposition of this 


Doran. $1.25. 
LITERARY SIDELIGHTS 
Essays on many subjects, keenly inter- 
pretative and cleverly stimulating, make 
up the Incense and Iconoclasm of Charles 
Leonard Moore. Literature is the central 
theme, but the phases of its treatment are 
widely varied. Poetic Expression, Mod- 
ernity in Literature, The Master Note, 
The Intoxication of Words, Some Hindu 
Dramas, The Magazine Girls; these are 
some of the titles that lure the reader on 
to further enjoyment. 
Putnam. $1.50. 
MEDIEVAL CATHOLICISM 
The Latin Church of the Middle Ages, by 
André Lagarde, has been translated in the 
International Critical Library. The topical 
arrangement of material, altho it secures 
certain pedagogic values, is misleading to 
all but the specialist. The author is at his 
best when describing details of: polity and 
organization, but lacking in historical im- 
agination when treating the more dramatic 
episodes. The book’s most notable lack is 
references to source material and primary 
documents. 
Scribner. $2.50. 
GUIDE POSTS TO THE STAGE 
As in his “Continental Drama of Today,” 
Mr. Barrett Clark, in British and Ameri- 
can Drama of Today, gives an outline of 
the principal dramatists and their works. 
In a few pages devoted to each play he 
indicates suggestively how the dramatic 
effects have been obtained, and discusses 
the play’s contribution to literature. For 
the theater-goer or the general reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the mod- 
ern tendencies of the stage, and a brief 
outline of its history, the book is in- 


valuable. Holt. $1.60. 


BABYLONIAN MYTHS 

We have previously called attention to 
the discovery in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania among the tablets 
brought from Nippur of a number of frag- 
ments pieced together of a very early Baby- 
lonian myth relating to the Deluge, and the 
Fall of Man. While too technical for the 
common reader, this careful edition and 
translation of the Sumerian Epic with 
copious notes by Professor Langdon, will 
be of essential importance to all students 
of the Old Testament. 

Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the 

Fall of Man, by Stephen Langdon. Philadel- 

phia: The University Museum. $5. 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 
A History of France, in three volumes, 
by J. R. Moreton Macdonald, is a well- 
written popular history of the older type. 
That is to say, the trend of events is not 
regarded so much as the resultant of so- 
cial and economic forces, but treated ra- 
ther as incidental to the achievements of 
prominent personalities, royal or other. 
Yet the work is no mere string of biogra- 
phies, for as a background to these leading 
individuals there is always vividly present 
the spirit of a nation, the personality of 
France, dominating the whole 
Macmillan. $6. 
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In an editorial of September 27 we 
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called attention to the controversy now | 
going on in England over the question | 
of what names shall be given to the | 


people of. the British empire as a 
whole and of the different races and 
countries embraced in it. We also ob- 


served that the United States was even | 


worse off in the matter of suitable ad- 


jective and substantive forms for its | 


nationals and suggested that the Es- 
peranto word of Usona from the in- 
itials of “United, States of North 
America” might serve. The Superin- 
tendent of Education of Nova Scotia 
sends us some interesting comment on 
this point and also offers an explana- 
tion of the mystery of how the i got 
into Canadian and Panamanian: 


Your article on “Some Needed Names” 


was extremely suggestive. Why is it so 
hard to get some names when ‘“Coniagas” 
can be thrown on the map and into min- 
ing literature at a single stroke, because 
of the richness of its ores in cobalt, nickel, 
silver and arsenic, whose chemical sym- 
bols are Co, Ni, Ag and As? 

For the United States of North Amer- 
ica we can neither discover nor invent a 
name. We are expected to be content with 
a six-worded phrase as a substitute. 

I had been collaborating about the time 


of your Spanish war with an interesting | 


Bostonian for a compact euphonious 
name; but nothing neater than your 
“Usona” was developed. It does not- suit 
the Esperantist perfectly, for it has the 
adjective termination in a. The noun form 
“Usonfio” would be regular for him; but 
we want English. A poet (ho poietes) is 
needed to launch into lilting song: 

Us6na, Uséna, the lind of the frée! 

Then “The United States of North 
America” may henceforward have a name 
well adapted to every conceivable purpose 
except the adjective derivative. 

“Canada” is not in competition for eu- 
phony : ; 

Canada, Canada, lind of the Nérthern 
lights. 

But altho we can speak of the Manito- 
bans and Albertans, no one will allow us 
to refer to the Canadans any more than to 
the Usonans. 

Why? Because Nova Scotia was so an- 
cient and Nova Scotians so ubiquitous be- 
fore the Canadian came into the sun, that 
to be deemed civilized he had to get the 
European flowing “i” to link on the ter- 
minal “an.” The Ottawans and Saskatche- 
wans couldn’t naturalize the exotic “i,” 


FIGHTING FRANCE 


DUNKERQUE TO BELFORT 
By Edith Wharton 


“The book is a work of art, standing apart, with its inspiration, 
in all the long row of this author’s beautifully finished volumes.”—New 
York Tribune. : 

“Nothing else that I have read has given me the insight into the 
French point of view as has this book of Mrs. Wharton’s: Hers are 
the conclusions of a sympathetic and intelligent observer. . . . ‘Fight- 
ing France’ is Edith Wharton’s magnum opus.”—Miss Gilder in the 
New York Sun. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 








VIVE LA FRANCE! 


By E. Alexander Powell 


This book describes, among other things, the bombardment of Dun- 
kirk, the destruction of Soissons, the fighting on the Aisne, the in- 
vasion of Alsace, the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, the underground cities, 
the poison gas, the great French drive, etc., etc. The unusual oppor- 
tunities opened to Mr. Powell make this a unique record. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 








HEART OF EUROPE 


By Ralph Adams Cram 


“This book is glowing lava. It is the product of an artist, a poet, 
an enthusiast, whose heart is broken by the vandalism of war. 
No one can read his chapters without a thrill of delight in his fine 
descriptions, his vivid enthusiasm, his enlightening explanations.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Profusely Illustrated. $2.50 net. 











but the Chippewas with some of our writ- | 


ers became “Chippewyans.” The “i” link, 
unfortunately, shifts the accent to the 
antepenult, and therefore really changes 
the character of the word. 

“Usonan” and “Canadan,” if started un- 
der favoring auspices, I believe, would be 
generally considered superior to the words 
“Usonian” and “Canadian.” “Panamanian” 
for “Panaman” is due to infection from 
Europe. 

For the British Empire “Briton” and 
“British” appear to be coming to the 
front. We could hardly tolerate “Britan- 
nian.” I am sure, altho we recognize the 
poetic “Britannia.” A. H. Mackay. 

Halifar, N. 8. 


Professor Owen, the head of the De- 
partment of English in the National 
German-American Teachers’ Semin- 
ary, commends our suggestion that 


COLOURS OF WAR 


By Robert Crozier Long 


This book is a remarkable contribution to the literature of the great 
conflict, not only because it covers a field too little known, but because 
it is made up of appealingly human experiences and impressions rather 
than great movements. And, since it deals chiefly with Russia and its 
armies, it is full of knowledge new, to most readers. 


$1.50 net. 
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TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


= A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 





THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BLICKENSDERFER 


unds, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- 
oller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- 
able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 


Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-114. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY,~ - 


BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 
High Grade 
There is no substitute 
for the “ BLICK” in 
preparing your manu- 
script, reports or corre- 
spondence. For Library 
and Home use it cannot 
be excelled. Carbon 
copies can be kept for 
future reference without 
extra labor. 


Low Price 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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The American Journal 
of Sociology 


150 pages, bi-monthly - $2.00 per’ Year 


Important Problems of Social Living 
Sociological Theory and Practice 


in able articles, discussions, reports of in- 
vestigations and current American and Euro- 
pean literature. 

Every intelligent man or woman who is 
interested in the needs of the world should 
read this magazine regularly. 

Edited by Albion W.° Small and the Socio- 
logical faculty of the University of Chicago, 
with the co-operation of the officers of the 
American Sociological Society. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 








Pocono Manor 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


a J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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Double Happiness When Stamped 
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“professors of English should under- 
take such constructive work as the 
formation and introduction of needed 
words” and advises that the German 
method of word formation. from na- 
tive roots be adopted. As will be no- 
ticed from his letter he is more ad- 
vanced in his spelling than we are: 


The English language is fortunate in 
having freed itself from inflections and in 
having gaind a strong straitforward sen- 
tens-structure. But it is unfortunate in 
having lost its ons vigorus powers of form- 
ing new words from its own word-stock. 
The fact that its vocabulary lies in the 
fetters of Latinity has impaird the force 
of English,—has made its abstract, liter- 
ary, and scientific terms snobbish and 
blasé. To any one but a classicist, that is, 
to ninety-nine per cent of the peple who 
speak English, in spite of al the dictionary 
dril that despairing teachers ons gave him, 
these terms hav no picturesque fysical, 
self-revealing denotation. 

Hens the dictionary must play an ex- 
aggerated part in reading lessons in the 
scools, and teachers are apt to prais a 
child for acquiring words rather than 
ideas. Fysiology, for instance, becoms a 
study in which the pupil.lerns a hundred 
unintelligible terms of Latin or Greek 
— which could easily be replaced by 
self-explanatory words of English origin, 
e g., cesophagus—gullet or food pipe; 
trachea—windpipe; vena cava—great hol- 
low vein. Hens, also, the ordinary man 
uses many words that he only half knows. 
In Dutch, German, or Norse these condi- 
tions do not exist. Most abstract terms 
here ar of Teutonic origin and hens ar 
self-explanatory; e. g. pneumonia—lung- 
enfieber; laryngoscope — kehlkopfspiege! ; 
regeneration—wiedergeburt. Malapropisms 
ar unknown. Folks ar not obliged to make 
the dictionary their Bible. 

What’s to be don? Among literary men 
the simple Saxon word has grown in 
favor during the past hundred years. Pro- 
fessor Jespersen in his Growth and Struc- 
ture of the English Language illustrates 
this by showing how rhetoricians so late 
as 1850 scarcely tolerated the word “hand- 
book” beside the word “manual.” Today 
we use “handbooks,” plan-books,” year- 
books.” We should take advantage of this 
movement. Let us secure from the court 
of public opinion a decree compelling al 
large universities of our cuntry to estab- 
lish chairs of Applied Language Sciens; 
the professors holding these chairs to form 
a National Language Board which shal 
work out, on the basis of filology and fo- 
netics, reforms in our grammar and spell- 
ing, and shal re-create a self-interpreting 
English vocabulary. That don, the English 
may becom the world-language. 

Ratr A. DoRNFELD OWEN 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following solution to the British 
problem is, we presume, not likely to 
be followed. “Brit” does not have any 
obvious advantages over “Briton” ex- 
cept that it is shorter and has more 
rimes. The patriotic poet would delight 
to match it with “grit,” for this Amer- 
icanism has found acceptance with the 
mother country. 


It seems to me a natural thing that 
each division of the great British Empire 
should desire to keep its own individual- 
ity and consequently object to being des- 
ignated as “Briton,” which has to the 
consciousness of the world come to mean 
the characteristics of the Englishman 
alone. The Scot has a proud conscious- 
ness of his own, the Irishman of his, the 
Welshman ditto, and all the fifty-seven 
varieties under .the British flag feel no 
desire that their personality be submerged 
into that of the lower half of a_ small 
island tho it contain the House of Par- 
liament and the King’s castle. As the em- 
pire to which they all belong is “the Brit- 
ish Empire.” why should not its subjects be 
ealled “Brits?’ The name, tho it might 
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sound a little harsh at first to the unat- 
tuned ear, yet like Celt, and many other 
names of one syllable, easily lends itself to 
euphonious usage. The Brit of England, 
the Brit of Ireland, the Brit of Scotland, 
the Brit of Wales and the Brit “beyond 
the seas” would, bearing the same cog- 
nomen, come into a stronger sense of home 
ties. 
Ruta ExvizasetH McKINNEY 


Elgin, Ill. 


The Professor of English of Lebanon 
High School writes in that the editorial 
in question is “a mighty poor filler” 
and, in response to our letter of in- 
quiry, explains: 

Moreover, I feel that not only is the 
subject a trivial one, but the treatment of 
it is hardly otherwise. Assuming that it 
is of the importance you attach to it, I 
think we must agree that it is not seri- 
ously enough written. To descend to the 
comparison of the matter in hand with the 
use of initial-letter-compounds and trade- 
names seems to me to be intolerable. If 
the sublime idea of patriotism and nation- 
ality is really concerned it is almost 
bathetic to force a place in the discussion 
for rank materialism as symbolized by 
these commercial expressions. 

Henry H. Boccer 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


We appreciate the charity of Pro- 
fessor Bogger calling the editorial a 
“filler,” but we are obliged in all hon- 
esty to disclaim that excuse for it. 
There is no such thing as a filler in 
modern journalism. Space is so con- 
tracted in comparison with what we 
want to put in it that all articles, let- 
ters and editorials are cut down to the 
lowest possible limit and then we often 
have to throw out a lot of good stuff 
at the last minute. 

We will not attempt to defend the 
quality of our editorial, but we insist 
that the subject is one of genuine im- 
portance. The lack of a common name 
for all the subjects of the English 
crown is a very real impediment to the 
centripetal force now active in the em- 
pire. As an instance of the exaspera- 
tion caused by the present situation we 
quote some verses from the Glasgow 
Herald: 

The “English” navy in its might 

Is out upon the main; 

The “English” army—some in kilts— 

Is at the front again; 

The dogs of war are loosened 
And gathering to the fray, 


But the British ships and British troops— 
I wonder where are they? 


When blood has flowed like water, 
And ’midst the heaps of slain 
Lie stalwart Scot and brawny Celt 
Who victory helps to gain, 
The glory will be “England’s,” 
Like every other thing; 
’Tis “England” this and “England” that— 
Flag, navy, army, king. 


Still let Scots do their duty 
- In Britain’s day of war; 
A greater cause than “England’s” 
Nerves Scottish hearts by far. 
For Britain and the empire 
We Scotsmen draw the sword, 
And not like hired mercenaries, 
As if “England” were our lord. 


Evidently the Scotch and Irish re- 
sent the assumption that England is 
the British empire just as the Can- 
adians and South Americans resent the 
assumption that the United States is 
America. Their resentment is natural, 
but in both cases it is a deficiency of 
the language which is responsible. 











POULTRY SECRETS DISCLOSED 


We offer to all poultry raisers the essential knowledge and secret methods 
of many of the most successful poultrymen of America. Asarule these secrets 
have been guarded with extreme care, for it is on them that the great successes 
have been built. They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes to write 


us, 
How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, Associate Editor American Poultry Advocate, has had 
exceptional opportunities and the closest friendship with poultrymen all over 
the country. They have freely told him many of their most jealously treasured 
secrets, many others we have bought, and this scattered material, together with 
several of Mr. Boyer’s own valued methods, has now been collected in book 


form. It must be clearly understood that every secret has been obtained in 
an honorable way. 


&“ First published in 1908, this collection of the care- 
POU LT RY fully guarded secrets of famous poultrymen created 
99 a sensation in poultry circles. It has run through 

S E C R E T ~ fourteen editions, and is still selling at a lively rate. 


Read What Purchasers Say 


I received Farm Journal 
and “Poultry Secrets,” and 
am very much pleased with 
both. The secrets are worth 
their weight in gold. Why, 
I paid $5.00 for the sprout- 
ed oat method. You cer- 
tainly give a fellow over 
his money’s worth. 

Andrew F. G. Morey, 

Utica, N. Y. 





Contents 


SECRETS OF FOWL BREEDING— 
Burnham's Se.ret of Breeding. 
Feich’s Mating Secret. Mendel's 
Secret of Heredity. Secret of Al- 
ternating Males for Fertility. The 
Grundy Method. Curtiss’ Secret of 
Hatcning More Pullets than Cock- 
erels. Davis’ Secret of Raising 
Every Chick. Babcock’s Secret of 
Developing the Spike on a Rose 
Comped Fowl. 


SECRETS OF FEEDING—Secret of 
Feeding Grains. Dr. Wood's Lay- 
ing Food Secret. Feeding Lin.eed 
Meal. Feeding Meat and Sat. 
Proctor’s Salt Secret. Bracken- 
bury’s Secret of Scalded Oats. 
Feeding Charcoal, Grit and Oyster 
Shells. Secret of Green Feed. 
Secret of Feed at Fifteen Cents per 
Bushel. Sprouted Barley Secret, 
Smith's Secret of Preserving Veg- 
etationin Poultry Runs. Important 
Feeding Secret. Miscell neous 
Feed Pointers. Chick Feed Secrets. 
Seely’s Secret of Dry Bran Feed ng. 
Gowell’s Fattening Secret. Gray's 
Fattening Secret. Greiner’s Corn 





I purchased a copy of 
“Poultry Secrets,” and find 
many helpful ideas in it, 
especially Dr. Woods’ Egg 
Hatching Secret. 

Mrs. F. T. Darnell, 
Westfield, Ind. 





By putting within our 
reach these “Poultry Se- 
crets,” you are doing a 
more philanthropic work 
than giving alms or endow- 
ing hospitals, for you make 
it possible for us to make 
both ends meet. 

L. Boyce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feeding Secrets. McGrew’s Secret 
of Feeding During Mouiting. 
SECRETS OF HOUSING AND 
CARE-—Secret of Siccessful Yard- 
ing. Secret of Telling the Laving 
Hen. Secret of 200 Eggs per Hen 
per Year, Lawney’s Secret of In- 
sect Killers. Secret of Succ: ssful 
Moulting. Zimmer's Secret of Se- “Poultry Secrets.” It’s an 
La . . . . 
To iae bie thea Is this cock property held? “Poul-| exceptionally instructive 
cret. S cret of Chicks Dying in | try Secrets” tells you how to} work, and worth $10 to ~ 
Shell. Secret of Scaly Leg Cure. | carry fowls, and scores of secrets| progressive poultryman. 
Secret of How to Hold a Fowl. 
Blanchard’s Secret of Stopping 
Cocks from Crowing at Night. 
EGG SECRETS—Brown’s Secret of 
Preserving Eggs. Secretof Killing 15th Edition Now Ready, Revised and Up-to-date 
the Fertility of Egzs. Secret of 
Obtaining Winter Eggs. Secret of 
the AngeilSystem. Secret of Eggs All the Year. Secret of The Farm Journal came to hand, and later 
eters ery Kohr's eo of Selecting Lavers. “Poultry Secrets” also arrived. I was very 
Kulp’s Secret of Producing Great Layers. Professor Rice's : 
Fat Hen Secret. Crane's Secret of Holding Eggs for glad to receive them and a been ereatly 
Hatching. Boswell’s Secret of Testing Eggs. Dr.Woods’ interested in them, You are doing a glort- 
Egg Hatching Secret. ous work in diffusing such valuable knowl- 
MARKET SECRETS—Judging the Ave of Dressed Poul- ©48¢ for so little money. 
try. Secret of Dressing Fowls. Secret of Celery-Fed Broil- F. B. Meade, Boston, Mass. 
ers. Secret of High Priced Stock. Truslow's Secret of 
High Prices for Ducks. 





Received your book of 


far more important and hitherto | would not care to take that 
unrevealed, for my copy if I could not 
get another. 
Robt. F. Kingsland, 
Montville, N. J. 














As to “Poultry Secrets,” I will say, I have 

SECRETS OF EXHIBITING—Drevenstedt’s Secret of Ex- lectured on this subject over the greater por- 
hibition Fowls. Fictalich’s Secoet of Exhibition Fowls. tion of this state for the past 15 years, and 
Zimmer's Secret of Line Breeding. Rigg'’s Secret of Uni- H ; 
form Markings. Marshall's Secret of Training Show Birds. ae = nal every bess = = pe ee on 
Lambert's Method of Growing Good Tails. Heck’sSecret $818 Subject in my Hbrary. consider this 
of Adding Fxhibition Weight. Fishel’s Secret of Preparing book the most valuable I know for the gen- 
Fowls for Early Fall Shows. eral public. L. A. Richardson, Marine, III. 


Profusely illustrated, with many fine drawings and diagrams. 64 pages 
HAVE YOU USE FOR SUCH A BOOK? THEN READ THE OFFER BELOW 


The Pouttry Secrets Boox is sold in combination with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 


The Farm Journat is the standard paper for everyone who lives in or near the 
country, or ever has, or ever expects to. A particularly fine poultry department, more 
valuable than most poultry papers, 37 years old, 1,000,000 subscribers and more. Goes 
everywhere. Clean, clever, cheerful, amusing, intensely practical. Cut to fit everybody, 
youn or old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. Unlike any other paper and always has 
een. 


American Povuttry Apvocate, the great New York State paper, published at Syra- 
cuse, and full of good reading matter, is always welcomed by the subscriber. Now in its 
22nd year. It is conceded to be one of the best oultry papers published in the United 
States. Well edited by recognized authorities on the subject of practical poultry raising. 
Has a guaranteed circulation of 45,000 copies per month, 


SPECIAL OFFER For $1.25 (cash, money order or check) we will send post- 


paid the Pouttry Secrets Boox and the Farm Journat for 
four years, and American Pouttry Apvocate two years, a!l for $1.25 (to Canada $2.25, 
foreign countries, $2.75, to Philadelphia, Pa., $2.05), if order is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 616 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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YOUR: * 
INVESTMENT 


NEBRASKA FARM MORTGAGE 


combines the three great factors in the ideal 
investment — 


Safety 
Return 
Convenience 


Located as we are in the center of the 
great farming, dairy and cattle raising belt 
of this fertile State, we are able to make 
loans with full knowledge of the circum- 
stances surrounding each. 


Any investor wishing to deal with a thoroughly 
responsible house should write us for details. 


Our Booklet—‘‘A Farm Mortgage" — 
sent upon request. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


F. B. KNAPP, President 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
CAPITAL 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


oP, a Box( The Famous DURO 
| Guaranteed Shirts 


~ Specializing on this box makes 
US possible this offer of 3 DURO 
WN, Guaranteed Shirts sent prepaid 
by parcel post on receipt of $2 bill. 
Handsome silk tie included for 
name and address of S Sriends. 
Money back if not pleased, This 
is the biggest selling and most famous 
fe .} box of shirts in the World. Advertised 
< in 50 of the leading magazines. Zhe 


f MONEY BACK shrink, fade or rip in six months 


wear, or new shirts free. They are made of fine white percale 
shirting material with neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. 
You will find them tasteful and refined. One shirt of each colorto 
the box. Cut in the popular coat style, soft laundered with 
stiff cuffs attached and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 
17. Neckties are handsome silk four-in-hands of the stylish 
wide end shape—navy blue, black or lavender—/ake your 
choice. A woudertul box for the money and well worth a trial. 
Illustrated literature on request, but save time by ordering to- 
day enclosing §2 bill with name and address of five friends 
(your name not used) for if all the goods are not entirely sat- 
isfactory, we'll gladly refund your money. Highest bank ref- 
erences. Catalog of Shirts of all kinds, Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs, Underwear, Pajamas and Nightshirts, in every 
box. Goodell & Company, Room 110, 158 E. 34th 8&t., 
New York, Je largest mail order shirt house in the World. 


















only shirts guaranteed not to 

















DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 29, 1915. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. 
(1%%) has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pay- 
able January 1, 1916, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 15, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 
, HB A 





ANDERSON, 


Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 2, 1915. 
PREFPRRED CAPITAL STOCK, 
DIVIDEND NO. 67. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Saturday, 
January 1, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Friday, December 10, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 2, 1915. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 53. 

A dividend of one-half per cent. (%4%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Saturday, January 1, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 











S. 8. DeLANO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent. has been_ declared upon the 
Preferred Stock of this Company, payable Jan- 
Wary ist, 1916, to Stockholders of record at the 
ose of business December 16th, 1915. Trans- 
oks will remain open. Checks mailed. 
R. H. ISMON, Secretary & Treasurer. 











- | 
l[usurv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 


me 


C. B. T., Des Moines, Iowa.—If, as you 
state, the policy offered in exchange pro- 
vides for the accumulation of a legal re- 
serve, which should equal a mathematically 
sufficient reserve, then the level rate of 
$45.23 at the stated age is reasonable. 
Under the conditions inevitable in assess- 
ment insurance, the longer a readjustment 
of rates is postponed the greater this will 
be. If the insured is in fair average health, 
money will be saved by changing now. 


W. J. D., Newark, N. J.—For a com- 
paratively new company, the condition, 
management and progress made by the 
Philadelphia Life may be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory. Its lapse rate is rather 
too high, as is also the cost of securing 
new business, but there is gradual im- 
provement discernible in both features. 
The net cost to participating policyholders 
is reasonably moderate. Financially, the 
report shows the company to be in fine 
shape. 


M. L., Carlisle, Pa.—Taken as a whole, 
you have a line of insurance that grades 
better than average. Aside from the fra- 
ternal certificates, which are for small 
amounts only, all the companies you name 
but one, the fourth, are excellent, and the 
fourth is good. You are wise in having so 
much on the long term endowment plans 
and you would have made an improvement 
if you had put the whole line in contracts 
of that character. However, avoid chang- 
ing them now, and under no circumstances 
permit any agent to “twist” any of them. 
If for any reason it is desirable that the 
amount of your protection should be in- 
creased, supplement what you have with 
Term insurance, but do not abandon any 
portion of what you have for Term poli- 
cies. 

















J. S., Grandview, Texas.—The Illinois 
Bankers Life Association issues certificates 
of $500 to $4,000, secured by a “guar- 
antee fund” contributed by the members. 
Each member’s share of this fund (I quote 
from an agency report on the association) 
“is based on age of applicant and amount 
of insurance, its purpose being to provide 
for death or total disability claims in ex- 
cess of amount of money realized upon a 
eall of 30 per cent for mortuary purposes.” 
To me that means a make-shift substitute 
for a mathematically calculated full re- 
serve. The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
tried a similar substitute for thirty years 
and finally adopted the old line plans. It 
means future trouble for policyholders. 
The North American Accident Insurance 
Company is worthy of your confidence. 


J. C. O., Euclid, Ohio—As I have ob- 
served many times in this department, life 
insurance policies are long-term contracts, 
most of which are fulfilled after the deaths 
of their holders. Therefore, nothing in the 
shape of a life insurance company can be 
too strong, too well planned, too well man- 
aged. There are so many stronger, better 
managed, longer tried companies than the 
one you ask about that I cannot advise 
you to take its policy in preference to a 
score that are incomparably better. This 
is not saying it is not at this time a good 
average company; but, according to my 
judgment, its future is not as certain as 
I would desire that of my insurer to be. 
As between placing your money in a sav- 
ings bank or a good life company, the lat- 
ter offers tremendous advantages if you 





die and timely and equal service, the cost 


| of protection considered, if you live out 


an average term of life. 

















WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at i west 
Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 

3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Money Saver and is Free to you for the 

asking. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of reliability 

and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
eS Te Popa? 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
812 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


_~C RRRRNRRRESRRAR Rican CD 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an” 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
Sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
aman aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
dou The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


MONEY RAIS 


Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. All 
forms of financial movements for institutions. 
Colleges and Hospitals engineered. Financial 
managers supplied. Ample references given. 


WILBOR A. BOWEN, 62 West 102d Street. New York 














For PHILANTHROPIC 
INSTITUTIONS 
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Travelers seeking a 
quiet, homelike hotel 
in Chicago will enjoy 
the new 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


Conveniently located on 
La Salle Street at Van 
Buren. Close to theatre, 
shovping and business 
districts— 

Luxurious room and res- 
taurant accommodations 
at moderate prices. 


Every room an outside 
room—with private bath 
or toilet. 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
No Higher 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 








“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
‘A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc« 
ture, and writing of the ieee! Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor ae 





250-page ress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Or. Esenwein Pept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


JAMAICA, B. W. L. 


FOR RENT.—Furnished Bungalow for the 
season, January to May. Beautifully situated, 
overlooking the Caribbean Sea, on private grounds 
of a winter resident. Address 790 Prospect St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Caught 51 Rats One Week 


22 inches high. Will 
last for years. Can’t get out of order. 
Weighs 7 pounds, 12 rats caught one day. 
Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. 
This trap does its work, never fails and is 
always ready for the next rat. When rats 
and mice pass device they die. Rats are 
disease carriers, also cause fires. These 
Catchers shouki be in every school build- 
ing. Rat catcher sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Mouse catcher, 1o inches high, $1. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


H. D. SWARTS, Inventor and Manufacturer 
Universal Rat and Mouse Traps 
Box 566 Scranton, Pa. 











Trap resets itself. 




















The i 


Market 
Place 


WHEAT SEIZED IN CANADA 


Unexpectedly, on the night of the 
27th, the Canadian Government com- 
mandeered, or took possession of, all 
the high grade wheat stored in eleva- 
tors at Ft. William, on Lake Superior, 
and thirteen other ports, including 
Halifax. The quantity thus taken was 
about 17,000,000 bushels, and the aver- 
age current price had been a little 
more than $1 a bushel. The Govern- 
ment acted by the agency of the Grain 
Commission, and by authority of the 
special war laws. Canada has never be- 
fore had so great a crop, and the Gov- 
ernment explained that it sought to 
assist in the marketing of it; also that 
the British Government had requested 
Canada’s Government to provide a 
large quantity. Seizure had been pre- 
ferred because purchase in the open 
market would have caused prices to 
rise abnormally, to the profit of specu- 
lators. The London Government after- 
ward denied, by a semi-official agency, 
that it had made such a request as was 
mentioned by the Canadian officers, 
but it is understood that the matter 
had been under consideration for some 
time, and that the greater part of the 
wheat will go to Italy. As Great Brit- 
ain needs 40,000,000 bushels, addition- 
al quantities may be commandeered. 
This year’s crop in Canada is 336,000,- 
000 bushels, and it has been estimated 
that 200,000,000 can be _ exported. | 
About 150,000,000 of the surplus re- 
mains in the country. 

The seized wheat was owned by mil- 
lers and shippers, among whom are 
several Americans. Some annoyance 
and some loss were caused by interfer- 














Of Training 


More money is not the 
only result of training, 
but it is the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feel your new training 
is in your pocketbook — your 
pay envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better 
pay. You cannot GET it unless 
you are qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to 
train in a /ittle of your spare time for 
whatever position you mark on the 
attached coupon zow, 


No matter what education you have 
missed ; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like 
all the rest, through I, C. S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 





| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scHooLs | 


Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring fottertog 2 and Sign Paint’g 
Telephone Expert ao RATING 
MEOHANICAL ENGIN'NG DE SNING 
Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 


Shop i oa Stenog'phy and Typewrit’g 
Gas Engine Higher Accounting 
OLVIL ENGINEERING 


Railway Accounting 

Commercial Law 

GOOD ENG'H for EV'YONE 

en Course 
English Branches 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Ceiwey a 


a and yn! 
MINE FORE'N ANDS UrT. 


Metal Min 


Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 


Building Contractor AGR 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 


Structural Engineering 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Navigation Spanish 
Chemistry German 
AUTO RUNNING J |French 








Mot'r BoatRun’g|_ |Italian 








ence with contracts. The Government | 
pays the prices which were quoted on 
the Winnipeg Exchange the day of 
the seizure, and these range from 98% 
cents to $1.04%. There was dismay at 
Ft. William, where twenty-five Amer- 
ican and thirteen Canadian ships were 
taking on cargoes. Loading was inter- 
rupted, but it has been resumed, the 
Government saying that American 
ships can take the wheat as a loan, to 
be paid by other wheat arriving here- 
after. Trading in futures on the Win- 
nipeg Exchange was discontinued for 
two or three days, but it has been re- 
sumed. 

Immediately after the seizure, mar- 
ket authorities in this country were 
not in agreement as to the coming ef- 
fect upon the price of our wheat. 
Those who predicted an advance, how- 


Name. 








Street and No 
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* The University of Chicago 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence, 
STUDY formation address 
24th Year U.of C.(Div.M,), Chicago, [I], aitcbott Tower 5 
unlimited opportunities for those who know 
SPANISH. 3 TRENC i, GEKMAN or ITALIAN. Now isthe time 
easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE. PHONE METHOD 
= listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 


HOM in addition to resident 
For detuiled in- 
SPEAK. A FO REIGN CONC] eee 
' to better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
h 1 Linguistry 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 





ever, were right, for the price at Chi- 





975 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 46th 8t., N.Y. 
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TRAVELS 








everywhere. 
York, and Hotel Stewart, 
may be made. 
Independent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
=| the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 

Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, 
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GheGLEN SPRING 


A Mineral Springs “‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 
THE BATHING SPRINGS are oa, to the waters of Bad 
Nauheim, but about five times as stron D 
EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING NO. 2 
AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or easly three times as much as 
For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, 
iseases of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory latory System, 


Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exercise. 
Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Now open. 
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Best and most varied ever offered 


By United Fruit Co.’s “Great White Fleet,’ to 
Jamaica, Panama Canal, Centra! America, and northern 
South America. Leave January, February, March, 
Fares include Hotels and trips on shore. 
Other Tours de Luxe: 
South America, Feb. 2, 16; Japan and China, Feb- 
5, March5, 25; South Seas and Antipodes, Feb. 2 


Send for Program desired 
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Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 
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For full information apply to 
Quebec S.S. Company, 32 Broadway, New York 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 














cago rose 8 cents a bushel in five days, 
with gains of 4 cents for corn and 3 
for oats. Advances here may cause ad- 
ditional seizures in Canada, where the 
tendency of the markets is to sympa- 
thize with our own. Exports from our 
enormous crop of 1,002,029,000 bushels 
continue to be very large, and have 
averaged more than 11,000,000 bushels 
a week for two months. In the nine 
months that ended with October the ex- 
ports were 161,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly twice the quantity shipped in 
the corresponding months of last year. 
The Allies, Russia excepted, need 
wheat, and Russia’s surplus is locked 
up. The seizure in Canada has not 
been fully explained, but the main pur- 
pose may have been to prevent the 
exaction of higher prices. 


EMBARGOES ON EXPORT 
FREIGHT 
So great is the export freight con- 


. gestion at Atlantic ports that several 


railroad companies now refuse to take 
freight for ocean shipment. This ac- 
tion was preceded by a reduction from 
thirty to fifteen days (to take effect 
January 1) of the time allowed before 
charges for storage are made on 
freight sent to the seaboard for 
Europe. Representatives of leading ex- 
port houses at a meeting in New York 
have protested against this reduction. 
The roads proclaiming a partial or 
complete embargo on freight for ex- 
port are the Lackawanna, Jersey Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Reading. At a meeting attended by 
the presidents of the leading roads, a 
committee was appointed, to hold ses- 
sions every day for a consideration of 
the problem. A general embargo will 
be avoided, if possible. But while the 
yards at the ports are crowded, there 
are 50,000 loaded cars on the side 
tracks of lines leading to the ports. In 
New York even the city’s recreation 
piers have been rented for the storage 
of freight. Many of the waiting cars 
are loaded with wheat, many with war 
supplies of various kinds. It is said 
that some manufacturers make haste 
to place munitions and other products 
on cars, because the pay is due when 
these have been so placed. 

This unprecedented congestion is due 
both to a shortage of ocean carriers 
and to the remarkable increase of our 
exports. The value of last week’s ship- 
ments from New York was $65,500,000, 
against less than $20,000,000 in the 
corresponding week of last year. In the 
nine months that ended with October 
our sales to the Allies rose from $530,- 
000,000 to $1,498,000,000, and to Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Netherlands and 
Norway from $108,000,000 to $274,- 
000,000. There is a shortage of car- 
riers because many steamships have 
been taken by the Allies for transport 
uses, many have been destroyed by the 
war, and many belonging to Germany 
or Austria are out of the market, being 
shut up in neutral ports. But the sup- 
ply would be sufficient for normal ex- 
ports. 

The railroads are doing all they can. 
There is evidence of this in their great 
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volume of traffic, which gave to sev- 
eral of them in October, new high rec- 
ords for earnings, both gross and net, 
and has made higher prices for their 
shares in the stock market. 


A BILLION IN LOANS 


Since the beginning of the Great 
War we have loaned to foreign coun- 
tries more than $1,000,000,000. This 
total includes what are called credits. 
The greater part of it has been expend- 
ed here for war supplies of various 
kinds. Nearly all of the $147,000,000 
borrowed by the Canadian Government, 
Canada’s provinces and Canadian cit- 
ies, and of the $44,000,000 loaned to 
Latin America has not been used in 
that way, but the proceeds of the loans 
and credits to European nations— 
Switzerland’s $15,000,000, Sweden’s 
$5,000,000, Norway’s $3,000,000, and 
Greece’s $7,000,000 excepted, at least 
in part—have been paid out here. The 
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firms, and individuals here have bought 
German and British war bonds. The 
total undoubtedly exceeds a billion dol- 
lars, 

Russia’s obligations here have 












Tickets good until May 31 


Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 
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amounted to a very large sum, and it 
is understood that she has received 
financial aid from Great Britain. Rep- 
resentatives of a group of Russian 
banks are now negotiating here for a 
credit of $60,000,000, to be secured by 
Russian bonds and by the guarantee 
of the Government. They have encoun- 
tered much opposition, not only from 
those bankers who protest against 
Russia’s cruel treatment of Jews, but 
also from others who feel that there 
should first be a commercial treaty de- 
fining the rights of American business 
enterprises and the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens in Russia. By some the 
financial risk involved is regarded as a 
serious obstacle. If the negotiations are 
successful, the interest rate will be 
high. 














G THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
h of th 1p ught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tun PuotoriaY Asvnen. 25 comes catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words 
minimum, receives our careful consideration for 
BOOK issue. Readings absolutely necessary, 


no charge. records. Send for Bulletin, 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston | 81 caren sTREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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The Independent as a Weekly Periodical Acceptable to Students 


Many teachers testify that The Independent is a paper of this high type. 
That it meets with the approval of students is shown by its wide circulation 
in schools and colleges thruout the country. In the Stuyvesant High School, 
where the purchase of any periodical is purely optional on the part of every 
student, The Independent is bought weekly by nearly one thousand of the stu- 
dents, who say that they prefer it to other publications of somewhat similar 
character. A class section of the senior class, on being asked recently if it 
wished to change from The Independent to another periodical, stated em- 
phatically that it preferred to continue the use of The Independent. 

FREDERICK Hovuk Law, A.M., Pu.D., 
Head of the English Department, Stuyvesant High School, New York. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable January 1, 1916. 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % per cent; both 
payable January 1, 1916. 
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The school system of Gary, Indiana, 
is attracting considerable attention 
from educators as a solution of the edu- 
cational problems in large cities. The 
last issue of The Independent explains 
its use in the City of New York, where 
its founder and superintendent, Dr. 
William A. Wirt, has been engaged 
to try out his plan. The essential 
features of the Gary plan are: 1. 
School buildings equipped to meet all 
the needs of the pupils for study, work 
and play. 2. Alternation of classes be- 
tween the classrooms and the other 
school facilities to accommodate two 
complete schools in the building at one 
time. 8. A longer school day with de- 
partmental instruction. This outline 
was prepared by Edith M. Phelps. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


A. There is need for improvement in our 
present city school systems. 

1. The large amounts now spent for 
schools demand a more efficient utiliza- 
tion of funds. 

2. The failure of the existing systems 
to provide a remedy for the part-time 
evil makes some other plan necessary. 

8. The present system has failed to 
equip children with the knowledge nec- 
essary to a successful life. 

B. The Gary school plan would do much 
to relieve these conditions. 

1, The cost of remodeling the present 
school buildings on the Gary plan is 
small compared with the amounts needed 
for new buildings under the present 
system. The money saved on buildings 
could be expended for teachers’ salaries 
and other needed improvements. 

2. The part-time evil should be abol- 
ished. 

8. That it would reduce the burden 
on taxpayers is shown by the compari- 
son of figures for Gary and New York 
City. The cost of the schools in Gary 
per pupil for twelve years is $394.20 as 
opeinat $748.88 in New York, and the 
7ar qguvil has more vocational work. 

4. e Gary system not only makes 
a wider provision for training in science 
and the industries, but relates the voca- 
tional work of the school to actual life. 
It makes no separation of the manual 
work from the intellectual and so avoids 
that feeling of caste sometimes found. 

©. There are many other advantages in 
the Gary school system. 

1. By providing all the facilities for 
study, work and play, the city child is 
kept off the streets and a larger propor- 
tion of his activities are under the 
control of the school. 

2. It provides for a larger measure 
of individual instruction. The flexibility 
of schedules enables each child to pro- 
a as rapidly as he is able in each 
ine of study and to develop along the 
lines of his special capabilities. 

8. It solves many of the problems of 
discipline. The easy, democratic and yet 
respectful spirit at Gary, and the in- 
tensity of application make the formal 
discipline of the present school system 
unnecessary. Truancy is unknown. 

_ 4. The system of departmental teach- 
ing with specially trained teachers for 
every department lessens the need for 
special supervision and it enables the 
individual teacher to reach a maximum 
efficiency with a minimum of effort. 
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RESOLVED: That the Gary school 
plan should be adopted in our city 
school systems. 


Lengthening the school day does not 
necessarily lengthen the amount of 
teaching for each individual teacher. 

5. Evenings and Saturdays, instruc- 
tion is provided for the parents and 
others of the community who are em- 
ployed during the day and the value of 
the school plant is increased. 

6. The coéperation of the school with 
the libraries, churches, playgrounds, etc., 
increases the value of all these forces. 
No child is forced to receive religious 
instruction except under the supervision 
of his own church authorities and with 
the full consent of his parents. 

D. Where the plan has been tried it has 
proved successful. 

1. The success of the plan in Gary has 
induced many schools to try it. 

2. It has been in operation three years 
at Sewickley, Pa. The results have been 
1. A reduction in the teaching force. 2. 
Full-time accommodations for a larger 
number of pupils at a very small in- 
crease in cost of administration. 3. A 
broadening of the child’s experience. 4. 
A happier and freer school life. 

3. In New York City, where it has 
been tried, the principal of School 89 
says: “Mr. Wirt’s double session pro- 
gram has solved our overcrowding prob- 
lem and is giving the children a much 
better curriculum than the five-hour 
single session.” 

4. The plan has just been extended 
to two schools in Newark, N. J. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


A. That the Gary school plan would rem- 
edy the evils in our city school systems 
to the extent that its adherents claim 
is to be questioned. : 

1. The savings in the cost of build- 
ings and equipment may be at the ex- 
pense of efficiency and the pupil’s well- 


ing. 

2. That the Gary plan in our large 
city school systems would relieve the 
part-time evil and reduce the teaching 
force has not been proved by experience. 

3. There is serious doubt as to the 
value of the vocational training offered 
by setting younger children to learn from 
watching the older ones and intrusting 
the instruction in the trades to work- 
men hired primarily to keep the build- 
ings in repair. 

B. There are serious 
the plan. 

1. By being allowed to develop along 
the lines easiest and most pleasant, 
pupils fail to acquire the power of con- 
centration and application. 

2. The tendency is to put the utili- 
tarian ideal ahead of real scholarship. 

8. The system of double schools 
would bring many of the serious studies 
in the afternoon when the line of 
fatigue is the strongest, and the length- 
ening of the school day increases the 
strain on the teacher. 

_ 4. The system of departmental teach- 
ing with the lack of special supervision 
would necessitate a well-balanced force 
of specially trained teachers which it 
would be difficult for the average city 
school to secure. The results at Gary 
show unevenness in the teaching force. 

©. Many other objections have been urged 
against the plan. 

1. It is affirmed that the feature of 
religious instruction would tend to in- 
troduce sectarianism into the schools, 
to divide the children according to their 
religious affiliations, and might be util- 
ized for the purposes of proselytism. 

2. Fault is found with the practise 


disadvantages in 





of associating the children of several 
grades together in the auditorium ex- 
ercizes because of the difference in the 
ages of the children. , 

3. The scheme of having the school 
codperate with the other welfare agencies 
of the community is not always prac- 
ticable. Many of these agencies cannot 
codperate for lack of funds. 

D. The results of the plan in the Gary 
schools have not convinced many edu- 
cators that it would succeed in other 
cities. : : 

1. Conditions in Gary are so different 
from those in most cities. No old build- 
ings or special school traditions existed 
to hamper the success of the plan. 

2. Many educators and school experts 
who have visited the system have not 
been wholly favorably imprest by it, and 
few other cities have adopted it. The 
general opinion is that the plan ‘is still 
in the experimental stage. be 

38. The plan has not been tried in any 
other city a sufficiently long time to test 
its value. . 
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By Marguerite Wilkinson 


JUST A WORD 


Mr. Walter Launt Palmer, whose 
painting “Winter Morning” is repro- 
duced on the cover of The Independent 
for this issue, is an American artist 
of prominence, whose fame is due 
chiefly to his portrayal of nature out 
of doors. 

“Winter Morning”—one of his latest 
paintings—is perhaps one of the most 
characteristic—since it is in his inter- 
pretation of snow scenes that Mr. Pal- 
mer has done some of his best work. 

“He has caught the subtle relations 
of sunshine or shadow on the white 
surfaces with rare dexterity, and ob- 
tained satisfactory conclusions; he has 
drawn, too, the tree form with fidelity, 
with much understanding of the anat- 
omy, and with grace of line and form.” 

The Independent publishes this re- 
production of “Winter Morning” thru 
the courtesy of Mr. Palmer and of 
M. Knoedler and Company, at whose 
galleries in New York City the paint- 
ing is now on exhibition. 

















In spite of the economic depression 
caused by the war the Canadian North- 
ern Railway, the newest transcontinen- 
tal highway, has been able to push its 


steel thru to the coast and has recently . 


begun service between Toronto and 
Vancouver. Geddes Smith, of The Inde- 
pendent’s editorial staff, was the first 
passenger to make the thru trip on a 
regular train. He has written for early 
publication an account of the new line 
and its importance to Canada. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


H. G. Wetts—Cynicism is humor in ill- 
health. 


Pror. Huco MUNSTERBERG—I 
psychologist. 


JEFFERY FAarNoL—Her swimming eyes 
oped suddenly. 


Davin Stark JORDAN—Half the sheep 
are really goats. 


G. K. CHESTERTON—Military men are 
seldom militarists. 


UNCLE JozE CANNON—My reputation for 
wickedness is bad enough. 


W. H. Tarr—tThe President is not an 
omnipotent and benevolent prophet. 


SaraH BERNHARDT—I have fought with 
time and proved myself stronger. 


CHARLES Epwarp RvussELtLt—lIf Ger- 
many wins, good night to socialism. 


Wooprow Witson—The American revo- 
lution was a beginning, not a consumma- 
tion. 


Mr. DooLEy—aAll th’ wurrld that hasn’t 
anything better to do is playing auction 
bridge. 
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Henry CLews—Business improvement 
in the United States is surpassing all ex- 
pectations. 


Davip Lioyp-Grorce—A fully equipped 
Duke costs as much to keep up as a couple 
of dreadnaughts. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAw—Nowadays we 
are expected to dress and eat as the week- 
end bounders do. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM—The French method 
of warfare is one of terrifying nature, 
brutal and inhuman. 


Ep Howre—When a married woman 
“gives up her music,” it is a sign she never 
could play very well. 


CuarLes M. Scuwas—The United 
States is to be the industrial and financial 
leader of the world. 


W. J. Bryan—lIf I had lived two cen- 
turies ago and advocated what I do now 
I would have been hanged. 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER—Civilization 
has stript for a life-and-death wrestle with 
tuberculosis, alcohol, and other plagues. 


SEcRETARY McApoo—Why should we 
give away millions of dollars of the peoplé’s 
money each year to favored ship owners? 


J. Ocp—EN ArmMour—America is rapidly 
rising to an unprecedented prosperity, 
which will be boom-like for three years. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jz.—I am _de- 
voting the biggest part of my time to ~ 
ing about peace between labor and capital. 


Prince Paut TrouseTzkoy—America 
—particularly that portion of it centered 
in Chicago—is rapidly declining into bar- 
barism. 

EarL oF PorrsmMoutrH—The country 
wants to get rid of all this rubbish—the 
Declaration of London and the Hague 
Convention. 


JaMEs MontcomMery FrLacc—Be ex- 
tremely careful’ when speaking to your 
chauffeur to remember that you are after 
all only the owner. 


WILu1AM LEE Howarp, M.D.—The craze 
of certain women to leave home and go 
uselessly shopping from morning till night 
is the gipsy instinct. 


A. W. Haycock—We could take 42,200 
people out of slumdom, and let them live 
rent free in model and furnished dwellings 
with the price of one day’s war to England. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN—It is not 
possible for mothers to fulfil their duties 
as mothers when they are expected to en- 
gage in a chaotic group of duties such as 
cooking, washing, and housekeeping, for 
which they have no special training. 
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Takes the Grand Prize 


at the great International Exposition, at San Francisco 





For purity and excellence of product 
For clean, hygienic factory 

For welfare work among employes 
For high commercial standing 


Shredded Wheat 


Also a gold medal for unique shredding and 
baking machinery; 


ANN 








Also a gold medal for completeness of oper- 
ating exhibit in Food Products Building. 


Millions of men and women have awarded Shredded Wheat first 
place among all cereal foods for purity and nutritive value. It is first in 


the favor of youngsters and grown-ups; first in the affections of men 
who do the work of the world with hand or brain. 


If you haven’t seen the Exposition at San Francisco, you have 
missed a rare opportunity to enrich your mind and soul. 











THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


Four Factories—two in Niagara Falls, N. Y., one in Niagara Falls, Canada, one in Oakland, California 
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Our factory, now building at 
Oakland, California, will be 
“The Pride of the Pacific.” 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms— 
Biscuit, for breakfast with milk or cream, 
or for any meal with sliced peaches, 
bananas, or fruits of any kind; Triscuit, 
the Shredded whole Wheat wafer-toast, 
eaten with butter, cheese or marmalade. 














